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Turning Losses Into Profits... . 


Here is a new volume containing a wealth of fresh market information 
for the average small trader as well as the professional operator. R. W. 
Schabacker, prominent author and market analyst, has seen the need for 
his latest book, “Stock Market Profits,” in the new experiences, new 
research and new investment problems developing today. Avoiding 
intricate technicalities, he has designed this work with an eye for 
getting the most in profit with the minimum of personal research, 
statistical background and necessary attention. 


After discussing the proper approach to the market—the simple rules 
for achieving success and limiting losses are explained. Next, the 
various stages in the cycle of business and securities are made plain 
together with the influences governing them. Long-term investment 
and short-swing trading are fully treated with a critical examination 
of all fundamental and technical factors to weigh in deciding when to 
buy and when to sell. Important chapters are devoted to the proper 
use of stock charts, market psychology, foresight in trading, diversifica- 
tion of risk and market counsel. Fully indexed and illustrated with 
charts—this book should prove a practical guide toward consistent 
profits. 


Let us help you build up yeur library in 1935! 


Revealing Franklin D. Roosevelt... . 


This book is a product of reporters, cartoonists, caricaturists and 
cameramen who covered Mr. Roosevelt as part of their day’s work. 
They provided material for a many-dimensioned picture of our Presi- 
dent from various vantage points. 35 pages of photographs portray Mr. 
Roosevelt, his family and associates from 1882 to the present time. 
Delightfully informal, these show him greeting celebrities, speaking, 
eating, swimming, yachting, horsebacking and include some imteresting 
pictures of past inaugurations. 


The articles which make up the text of this volume endeavor to shed 
light on every phase of his personality and career. A hint of their 
contents is indicated by their titles: The Man, The Senator, The Gov- 
ernor, The President, The Enigma, The Wife, The Fortune, The Brain 
Trusts, The Attack, The Mail. The section of cartoons and caricatures 
is especially entertaining. It reproduces dozens of artists’ conceptions 
of Mr. Roosevelt, supporting or opposing his activities. His family 
tree is charted showing his relation to eleven past Presidents. In con- 
clusion, significant newspaper comments are reprinted as well as quota- 
tions from famous attacks. 


We can supply books on any topic! 


Challenge to the West’s Domination .. . . 


In an able and startling presentation, Upton Close seeks to make clear 
the Imperial ambitions and aspirations of Japan. The author’s twenty 
years of diversified experience in Pacific Asia—ranging from cultural 
lecturing to war correspondence work in the path of a Japanese army 
invading China—have fitted him eminently for his task. “Challenge: 
Behind the Face of Japan” is perhaps the frankest book ever written 
on a nation. It gives the Western business man and investor a concrete 
conception of the growth and psychology of Japan and how far her 
people will go to achieve their aims. Here is a country enjoying a 
boom while the West suffers a depression. 


This work may be divided into four sections (1) a survey of the history 
of Japan, (2) biographical sketches of past and present leaders, (3) 
characteristics of the people, their attitude toward the ruling house 
and their reaction to radicalism, (4) the remarkable success of Japan 
in world trade and her spectacular invasion of foreign markets. Mr. 
Close observes “With all due regard for Lenin’s and Stalin’s experi- 
ment, Japan’s rise promises to be the key development of the twentieth 
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With Our Readers 


Sirs: : 

As one of your readers I must con- 
gratulate you on your magazine as a 
bright and interesting publication. I 
have been struck with the department 
“With our Readers,” and the fighting 
spirit which is shown by the letters. 
The “New Deal” is no longer the child 
of the Democratic Party. That party 
no longer exists in any historical sense 
since Roosevelt has junked the Demo- 
cratic Platform. It is now the Bureau- 
cratic Special Privilege Roosevelt Party. 
The thrifty investors who read your 
magazine are Americans first whatever 
labels they have voted. Their common 
interest now is to resist being liqui- 
dated with as little consideration as 
the kulaks in Russia were starved to 
death through a managed famine. Your 
paper can become the forum in which 
they meet and organize not for politi- 
cal purposes, but to preserve their sav- 


ings through your counsel, and through - 


their combined moral force. This 
force can make itself felt by the plan 
which I suggest or any variation there- 
of which your NR A Code may per- 
mit. 

1. Offer a prize for the best letter to 
the President on the subject—Does 
the New Deal protect the investor in 
accordance with Mr. Roosevelt's state- 
ment made during his campaign that 
‘Every man has a right to his own 
property; which means a right to be 
assured to the fullest extent attainable 
in the safety of his savings’.” 

2. Make it one of the conditions of 
the contest that the contestant shall 
certify that the original letter has been 
mailed to Mr. Roosevelt. 

I venture to predict that your read- 
ers and their friends will become articu- 
late, and your paper will be rendering 
a great public service which no other 
instrumentality can render.—A. T. J., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thanks. We are glad to take your 
suggestion under consideration, pro- 
vided publication herewith of your let- 
ter both strikes a responsive note in the 
minds of other readers and moves them 
to write us.—ED. 24 


* %* * 


Sirs: 

As one of your subscribers, I read 
the interesting article by Henry L. 
Blackburn, in which he stated that 
something new is needed to get the 
country out of the present depression. 


for JANUARY 5, 1935 


Why not a new and model city? We 
have a nation within a nation—the 
10,000,000 unemployed. Who wants 
their potential market for necessities 
and comforts? Some “co-operative in- 
dividualism” would make it possible to 
secure this big market. If these 10,- 
000,000 unemployed could be segre- 
gated and concentrated into one new 
state where they would be allowed to 
produce all their own necessities and a 
few luxuries, they would soon be em- 
ployed at one task or another. We no 
longer have any new. and untouched 
regions or frontiers in this country. 
Why not create something new within 
our old boundaries?—O. H. L., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


Ignoring the practical difficulties of 
your plan, which we believe to be enor- 
mous, consider the human problem. Do 
the 10,000,000 unemployed wisH to be 
segregated in a city of their own? The 
answer is no. They wish to regain an 
economic foothold where they are, 
which is home. Moreover, we fear 
your philosophy is overly pessimistic. 
Only our geographical frontiers are 
closed. Our scientific and economic 
frontiers are limitless. How old is the 
automobile, the radio, motion pictures, 
the airship? None could have foretold 
these new things. None can foretell 
the new things now ahead, but they 
will come—and not by governmental 
planning. Among them, most certain- 
ly, will be a great growth of air condi- 
tioning and of economical pre-fabri- 
cated housing. Here are two economic 
infants already born. The second was 
considered in a special article in the 
preceding issue of this publication. 
Perhaps nothing else “new” is in sight, 
but it never is until it develops!—Ep. 


* * * 
Sirs: 

If the present Administration de- 
sires a business recovery in this coun- 
try, why doesn’t it clamp a fool-proof 
muzzle on Comrade Ickes and the other 
planners of Utopia, Ltd.? We've had 
nearly two years of their so-called plan- 
ning, and if there is any evidence of 
the more abundant life in this town I 
haven't seen it. Are they discouraged? 
Not a bit of it! What we need is to 
quit fooling around and do some plan- 
ning on a real big scale. What we 
should have is not a Five-Year Plan, 
like Russia—but a Thirty-Year Plan. 
In the proposed program urged by the 


National Resources Board—Comrade 
Ickes, chairman—there*seems to be 
about everything but the kitchen sink 
and instructions on the care and feed- 
ing of infants. Water resources, flood 
loss, national balance sheet, soil erosion, 
marginal land, mineral resources, pub- 
lic recreation, transplanting the popu- 
lation, continuous public works up to 
ten billion dollars a year, etc., etc., etc. 
There is the germ of an idea here! 
Why not make long-range planning a 
new and major industry? We could 
set up the F P C—Federal Planning 
Corporation, Comrade Ickes, Adminis- 
trator. The possibilities are unlimited. 
Think of what the steam engine, the 
telephone and the automobile meant to 
our economy! It wouldn’t be long be- 
fore the millions out of work got jobs 
with the F P C, earning a comfortable 
living planning the lives, habits and in- 
comes of the rest of us. You can see 
the possibilities—J. C., Boston, Mass. 


Maybe the more abundant life, ru- 
mored to have been seen at certain 
localities in the west and south, simply 
has not yet got around to Boston, Mass. 
We think your plan is a wow! Would 
you care to accept a job as first-assis- 
tant-planner-in-chief to Mr. Ickes? If 
so, you can have our recommendation— 
for what it may or may not be worth 
with Mr. Ickes.—Eb. 


* * * 
Sirs: 

Unemployment insurance is getting 
more and more consideration. Proba- 
bilities seem to indicate that some form 
of it may be adopted by Congress. It 
appears that all of us should examine 
this subject carefully before adopting 
anything of the sort. Do we not lack 
an actuarial basis for such so-called un- 
employment insurance? If this is true, 
can unemployment be considered an 
insurable risk? Is there any definite 
limit to the cost either for business or 
the taxpayer? Would it not result in 
higher business costs at a time when 
employers are least able to bear it? 
What would this do to industry? If 
the employer is unable to pass along 
the added cost, could the result be 
other than the reduction or elimina- 
tion of profits? If that happens, what 
incentive remains to employ anyone? 
Would not the logical result be a de- 
crease of employment and consequent 
increase in the very evil we seek to 
correct. (Please turn to page 350) 
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W, when the “low prices” since 

July Ist, 1933, provide the basis 
for figuring minimum margin require- 
ments and maximum loan values—“Ad- 
justable Stock Ratings” gives these on all 
the 1525 leading stocks on the New York 
Stock Exchange and New York Curb 
Market. 


—Revised and published 
monthly 


Here is one more important factor which 
can change monthly—one more factor 
which “Adjustable Stock Ratings” can 
watch for you. 


Whether you want to keep regularly 
posted on the securities you now hold or 
think of buying—“Adjustable Stock Rat- 
ings” can give you all the statistical 
details you will need to know. 


Furthermore, terse, profit-pointing com- 
ments—prepared by practical experts— 
leave you in no doubt as to your imme 
diate prospects as an investor. 


Adjustable Stock Ratings provides a com- 
prehensive investment service at a very 
small price as compared with costs run- 
ning up to $40 and $50 and more for 





Maximum Loan Tables” FREE. 





dat 








These are the details ‘‘Adjustable - 


Stock Ratings” give you every month 
on the 1525 leading stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange and New 
York Curb Market—as well as lead- 
ing bank and insurance stocks—and 
now, the “lows” since July Ist, 1933. 


1. What lines of business are repre- 
sented by the investments in 
which you are interested? 


2. = what exchange are they list- 
? 


3. Which industries — which com- 
panies are going ahead? Which 
are declining? x 

4. What is the funded debt, if any? 

5. How many shares of stock are 
outstanding? 

6. What is the par value? 

7. What is the dividend rate? 

8. When is the dividend payable? 

9. What were the 1932 and 1933 
earnings—the interim earnings 
for 1933 and 1934? 

10. What were the 1933—and the 
1934 highs and lows? 
11. What are the ticker symbols? 


12. What are the pertinent facts 
about the early outlook? 








{1} Adjustable Stock Ratings, 1 year 
(1 Adjustable Stock Ratings, ($2.50) and The Magazine of Wall Street ($7.50) including privileges of our Per- 
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Both six months. Includes privileges of Personal Inquiry Service 
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Subscribe Now—Fill in and mail this coupon today 


The Magazine of Wall Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Enter my subscription to “ADJUSTABLE STOCK RATINGS” as checked and send me a set of “Minimum Margin and 
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Canadian or Foreign Subscriptions for Adjustable Stock Ratings only, same price as above. On 
Combination Offers including The Magazine of Wall Street, add postage; 1 yr. $1, 6 mos. 50c. 
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Since July Ist, 1933 


statistical information of this class and 
character. 


—112 pages, convenient 
pocket-size 

You may only check “Adjustable Stock 

Ratings” on the coupon below—but we 

urge you to consider the special offers 

made there. 


Not only can you take advantage of 
limited-time rates to “Adjustable Stock 
Ratings” and The Magazine of Wall 
Street—but your subscription to the 
Magazine now entitles you to the full 
privileges of our Personal Inquiry Ser- 
vice—enables you to write in for confi- 
dential advice regarding any listed stocks 
or bonds on which you want more de- 
tailed, impartial advice. 


* Your subscription to “Adjustable Stock 
Ratings” at this time will also bring you 
a set of handy, pocket-size tables which, 
using these “lows” as a base, can give 
you minimum margin requirements and 
maximum brokers’ loans at a glance. 
These tables were difficult to compile— 
their printing cost has not yet been com- 
puted. But—you can have a copy free 
if you enter your subscription within 
the next 10 days. 
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New Year—New Hope 


holding, regardless of intermediate un- 
certainties. 

Obviously, this is a generalization 
which falls far short of solving the 


NOTHER year is history and 
J 1935 opens to us—the seven- 

teenth year of the exciting, cha- 
otic, feverish era which the liquidation 
of a stupendous nightmare of war be- 
queathed to a troubled and unstable 
world. Looking at Europe, we can 
take genuine comfort in the thought 
that things could be worse here—much 
worse; even though assurance must be 
tempered by the fact that America of 
the New Deal signally failed in 1934 
to vanquish the depression. 

Yet 1934 certainly can not be writ- 
ten off as a total loss. It taught us 
some lessons that should prove helpful 
in 1935. Above all, we should know 
by now that there is no magic in gov- 
ernment by which prosperity can be 
restored. Only you and we and the 
other millions of our fellow citizens can 
create it. 

The new year has opened with con- 
siderable evidence that the Roosevelt 


Administration has belatedly recog- 
nized this simple reality. In this there 
is hope of a more confident business 
spirit, tentative promise of sustained 
recovery, better times for all. Caution 
and rationalization tend to replace im- 
pulsive and rash governmental action. 

On the sober side, this nation’s 1935 
road is a dangerous one. We are in 
a tug of war between the Federal 
Government’s credit and the depression. 
The vicious cycle tends to perpetuate 
itself. The more the Government runs 
into debt, the less willing is private 
capital to enter normal long-term em- 
ployment. We haven’t much more 
time to temporize. 

Plainly, the alternatives ahead are 
recovery or inflation. This fundamen- 
tal reality outweighs all other consid- 
erations in 1935 investment policy. It 
will continue indefinitely to support 
the general premise that sound equities 
are preferable to cash for long-term 


investor’s specific problems. As to 
these also, however, the lessons of the 
old year can be helpful. Seldom has 
any year so convincingly demonstrated 
the basic wisdom of the time-tested 
rules and principles of prudent invest- 
ment. Of all the many factors making 
security prices, earning power is by 
far the most potent. Some stocks ex- 
perienced a handsome appreciation in 
1934 when general business made little 
progress. In every case of sustained 
advance, earning power told the story. 

It will almost certainly do so again 
this year. Is the earnings trend up- 
ward? Is financial position secure? 
Is the management sound? The new 
year will be a year without regrets 
for investors who put these elementals 
first. 








In The Next Issue 


Stock Market Leaders for 1935 


Where Broad Advances Are Indicated by— 


—Present and prospective earnings. 
—Favorable industrial outlook. 
—Secure financial position. 


—Strong and able management. 
—A future not yet discounted. 
—tLarge profit possibilities. 


SPECIALLY SELECTED BY THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET STAFF 


Railroad and Public Utility Maturities and 


Their Effect on Common Stocks 


By Epwin A. BARNES 


What Does Labor Really Want and What Is It 


Willing to Concede?P 


By MATTHEW WOLL 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 
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. - - THIS OFFER GOOD FOR 10 DAYS ONLY... 





To invest successfully in 1935 you must act on facts. Earnings, 
financial positions, and actual prospects will be more important 
then than at any time in recent years. To give you all the facts 
about the various industries and the situatiom of each individual 
company as well as an analysis of its economic and business out- 
look— 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


Offers Its Thirteenth Annual 


MANUAL 


A Year Book of Financial, Industrial, Security and Economic Facts 


A most complete and helpful Manual prepared in a unique style, that 
saves you time and yet gives you complete information on every im- 
portant industry and security. 





Facts, Graphs and Statistics that 
will help you make your 1935 
Business and Investment Plans. 





Yearly Magazine Subscribers Can Get This Volume Free 





UR 1935 Manual to be published on March 9, 1935, gives you a complete 
@ statistical record for the past three years of all the leading companies in 





Factual every important industry, in addition to high, low and last prices for 1934. 
The clarity and simplicity with which we present all data and interpretive 

and comment will give you a clear and accurate picture,—not only of the position 
niwcasetive of the individual corporation,—but of the industry of which it is a component 
P part. This material will enable you to map out your investment course during 


. 1935. It will tell you which securities to discard and which to hold,—and en- 
able you to build a sound investment foundation. 
The financial position of all leading companies showing the ratio of assets to liabilities, the net working capital, funded 


debt, whether interest and fixed charges are being earned and by what margin, etc., will be included. This is a very 
valuable feature in view of prevailing eonditions. Among other important features are: 





MARKETS... 


Analysis of the Stock Market for 1934 with 1935 Out- 

look. By the Industrial and Security Experts of The 

Magazine of Wall Street. 

——Comparison of earnings of all leading companies for sev- 
eral years past, 

New Stock Listings. 

Stock Market Prices 1933-1934. 

Over-the-Counter Prices. 

Curb Market Prices. 


BONDS... 


Bond Market Prices for 1934. 
——aAnalysis of Bond Market for 1934. 
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LOSING N their fight against ruthless govern- _ with offsetting advantage in increased volume of power 
BATTLE mental attack, the public utilities sold. 


have a preponderance of reason— 
though not all reason—on their side. Simple reason 
tells us that government as it functions in our democ- 
racy is inherently incapable of efficient utility opera- 
tion. Reason tells us that any saving effected by Fed- 
eral power “yardsticks” will almost certainly be ap- 
parent, rather than real—the difference being met out 
of the taxpayer’s pocket. 

Reason tells us, moreover, that this raging power 
issue is a most amazing instance of false political em- 
phasis—since electricity costs the average American 
family less than 10 cents a day, is one of the least 
burdensome items in the cost of living, and is verily a 
trifle as compared, for example, with taxes. 

But the practical fact is that reason will be of no 
avail. Duly representative government—Federal, state 
and municipal—is going ahead relentlessly with the 
fight. It is beyond doubt supported by mass opinion, 
however misguided or foggy that opinion may be. 

The private utilities have everything to lose, and 
it is to be doubted that even successful appeal to the 
Supreme Court on a few specific issues can save them 
from destructive political harassment along one front 
or another. Why not gamble? Some private utilities, 
notably in Hartford, Conn., and Washington, D. C., 
have demonstrated that rates can be cut to the bone, 
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May not this be the only practical strategy open to 
the industry? We are inclined to think it is, whatever 
the temporary cost in profits. In bold rate cuts the 
utilities have something to gain, little to lose. Noth- 
ing else will stem the present tidal wave. 


——_~ 
NO LAME HE front page of one’s morning 
DUCKS newspaper takes on a fresh in- 
terest at this time. The curtain 
lifts and the Big Show is on. The Seventy-Fourth 


Congress of the United States has assembled. It will 
undoubtedly be with mixed emotions that the country 
views the performance in coming weeks, but certainly 
with no lack of interest. 

There are some new performers in the cast, of un- 
demonstrated abilities. None, as far as the naked eye 
can detect, appears to have the qualities of a Carter 
Glass. Most, having campaigned successfully with a 
tight hold on President Roosevelt's coattails, can prob- 
ably be expected to speak their lines with docility. 

For the first time, following an election, we are at 
least spared the tiresome monstrosity of a “lame duck” 
Congress. The former Congressmen defeated in No- 
vember are out of office—and likewise out of the two 
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months’ pay they would formerly have received by 
working until March 4—while their successful oppo- 
nents are in. 

Whatever this Congress does—whether it please us, 
frighten us or merely amuse us—none can deny that 
it has a fresh mandate from the people. If we read 
that mandate correctly, however, it says just one thing, 
namely: “Follow Roosevelt, boys.” With few ex- 
ceptions, they probably will do so. 


— 
NO END HE problems of taxation are 
OF TAXES endless. Not the least of them 


is the matter of multitaxation 
which arises from our numerous bodies with tax-levy- 
ing powers. We have taxes collected by the Federal 
Government, by the states and by numerous municipal 
bodies; and all of them have a great variety of taxes. 
One result of course is overlapping taxation, often 


‘resulting in unbearable burdens. Another odious result 


is excessive cost of collection. Again, the multiplicity 
of taxes and tax authorities results in a hodge-podge of 
levies without regard to the principles of fairness or 
of ease of collection. It is not surprising that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has now directed the Treasury Depart- 
ment to make a study of this maze, even although it 
adds another item of mental fatigue for the man who 
wishes to keep informed of important public affairs. 
It will be far easier to survey the problem and point 
out the defects of the present lack of system and to 
propose the remedies than to secure corrective legisla- 
tion. Obviously simplification and integration of col- 
lection is desirable, but any attempt to realize it is 
bound to be obstructed by inter-governmental jealousies 
and is certain to involve the vexing question of the 
ever growing tendency towards the centralization of 
government. 


he 


HEN Churchill 
of England says 
that the pound 

cannot be stabilized until the dollar/franc relationship 
is adjusted: when Flandin of France says that nothing 

can be done about the franc until the dollar/pound 
rate is fixed: when we say that we cannot fix the final 
gold value of the dollar until we know what everyone 
else is going to do and are certain that our internal 
condition warrants it: when Germany puts a more 
stringent control upon foreign exchange and even con- 
fiscates that belonging to her nationals: when the 
Italian monetary difficulties visibly grow more acute: 
it is time to ask whether the old vicious circle is not 
becoming downright menacing. It is high time that 
real steps were taken with a view to international 
stabilization of currencies. It is altogether unfortunate 
that the arguments advanced by the various countries 
against such a move have so much validity. To her- 
self, England's attitude is logical—she sees a possibility 
of being caught, should she stabilize, between an over- 
valued gold franc and an undervalued dollar. France 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AGAIN 


takes the position that she is the most important coun- 
try maintaining the old gold parity (she forgets the 
previous devaluation of the franc) and that it is there- 
fore up to England and the United States to agree as 
to how far they want to go with their currency de- 
preciation before asking her to make a final decision. 
Our own argument probably is the least truly valid of 
all, for we did abandon gold when we had more of the 
metal than we truly needed and this year’s huge im- 
portations of gold are prima facie evidence of an un- 
dervalued dollar. However, so long as we believe our 
own contentions and act in accordance with them they 
are for all intents and purposes as valid as the others. 
Eventually, of course, the world’s currencies are going 
to drift into equilibrium. But if this is to be gained 
by the progressive internal depreciation of the dollar 
to the point where it is no longer an undervalued cur- 
rency, couplied with the abandonment of gold by 
France resulting in the external depreciation of the 
franc to the point where it is no longer an overvalued 
currency, with the pound hopping like a cat on hot 
bricks in between, it is clear that we have not yet 
reached the high point of currency chaos. A give- 
and-take agreement now will avoid much trouble later. 


—_ 


HEN the New Deal 
leaped into unprecedented 
legislative experimenta- 
tion in 1933 it was quite certain that much of its 
program—trodding on toes right and left—would 
ultimately be tested out in the Federal Courts and 
thence in the Supreme Court. The wheels of our 
judiciary grind slowly. Major issues are yet to be 
decided by the Supreme Court. On some of them 
the verdict is likely to be an anti-climax. 

Thus, it has been held in the United States District 
Court at Kansas City that N R A price-fixing provi- 
sions are illegal. The Supreme Court may or may 
not hold the same opinion, but in any event this is 
one long-awaited showdown that has lost most of its 
interest. We hear little of N R A these days as the 
Administration’s pet recovery agency. Indeed, it has 
bee clear for weeks that price-fixing provisions will 
almost certainly be eliminated from whatever remains 
of N R A if and when it is given new legislative life 
in reorganized form. 

Therefore, there will be very little excitement if 
the Supreme Court fires both barrels of its judicial 
shotgun at the old Blue Eagle. He already begins to 
look like a wholly different bird. 


JUDICIAL 
ANTL-CLIMAX 


—_~ 
THE MARKET UR most recent investment 
PROSPECT advice will be found in the 


discussion of the prospec- 
tive trend of the market on page 308. The counsel 
embodied in this feature should be considered in con- 
nection with all investment suggestions elsewhere in 
this issue. 
Monday, December 31, 1934. 
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As I See It 


“~ By Charles Benedict 





Relief Must Not Breed Relief 


LONG arm reaches down from Washington to 

Alabama as wondrously as the stars fell in that 

fascinating community of culture and bigotry, 
modernity and subservience to the past, and gives an ox 
to Aunt Georgia Anne. A trifle, that ox, but it takes 
Aunt Georgia Anne out of dependence and haunting 
insecurity. That is what, in the lingo of labels to which 
Washington must have recourse, is called rural rehabilita- 
tion. 

It is a phase of relief which is more than alms and 
more than a life for recovery. It is social reconstruction. 
The great depression has not only brought misery but it 
has uncovered the festering sores of society, covered up 
from the public gaze in the days of riotous abundance. 
Millions of people have been revealed as helpless before 
economic disaster as wounded soldiers without arms. 

At a certain stage a sick man gets well or dies. Which 
way he goes depends upon the care and medicines that are 
given to him. The socially sick may recover or be destroyed 
according to the help and implements that are provided or 
withheld from them. With the ox Aunt Georgia Anne 
can till her field—and live happily. 

I have always had a deep sympathy for the humanitarian 
measures of the Government in this crisis, even though they 
have been so often ill-conceived, inco-ordinated and ad 
ministered by fanatical theorists that the curse of bureau- 
cracy has sometimes seemed worse than the cure. We must 
concede that it is important to come out of this “war” 
with its victims sound and sane. 

This is the objective of the work being carried on 
under the F E R A and other Government agencies. The 
scope of the Civilian Conservation Corps whose camps 
dot our woodland all 
over the country has re- 
cently been extended so 
as to include more of the 
jobless young and able- 
bodied men of the 
country. A tremendous 
amount of good is be- 
ing accomplished — not 
so much in conserving 
our forests as in pre- 
serving the _ self-reli- 
ance, self respect and 
health of a_ substantial 
portion of the country’s 
young manhood. The 
transient camps which 
provide temporary shel- 
ter and work for the 
floating population of 
homeless are also ac- 
complishing a great pur- 
pose. Again, there is 
the rural rehabilitation 
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Wide World Photo. 
Subsistence Homestead near Elkins, W. Va. 








work whereby whole communities which have been stranded 
by industrial shifts, as in the abandonment of coal and tim- 
ber regions, are resuscitated and converted into self-sustain- 
ing communities. Hundreds of subsistence homesteads are 
being built for this purpose or to provide productive farm 
land for the starving on infertile or worked out soil. 

All of this is admirable in purpose but phases of it raise 
the question of whether it does not conflict with normal re- 
covery processes. For example, the beneficiaries of subsistence 
homesteads are making their own building materials—saw- 
ing their own lumber, casting their own building blocks— 
although sawmills, brickyards and concrete works may be 
idle in the same neighborhood. It is even reported that the 
authorities are considering utilizing the timber of the 
national forests and the labor of the C C C to provide 
lumber for subsistence homesteads and, perhaps, even for 
the contemplated Government housing projects. 

Would it not advance us more rapidly and more eco- 
nomically if most of the materials which must be processed 
were procured from private industry? Certainly there is 
nothing gained from a national standpoint if those on relief 
are engaged in tasks which automatically throw regular 
workers in existing factories out of employment. Rather 
than employ unskilled workers to saw lumber and incur 
the expense of the necessary equipment, would it not be 
more effective to purchase the lumber from a nearby mill, 
perhaps at cost? Such procedure was finally adopted in 
converting the cattle of the drought-stricken area into 
meat. Small hastily impoverished packing plants were 
abandoned in favor of having the work done by the 
established meat packing companies. The principle is 
certainly practicable elsewhere and should greatly lessen the 
cost of relief. In the 
long run it is more ac- 
tive private industry 
which can solve the 
problem of unemploy- 
ment. It is obviously the 
part of wisdom to spur 
it on by means of the 
relief work which must 
be done in any case. 

Thus is posed the 
whole question of the 
wisdom of the declared 
policy of substituting 
work relief for direct 
relief wherever possible. 
It is admitted that the 
work relief policy is 
more costly than “doles” . 
in terms of money, much 
more. At the same time 
it certainly tends to 

(Please turn to 
page 354) 
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Three Critical Factors to Watch in Connection with the New 


Year's Investment Program 


The Market Outlook for 1935 


By A. T. MILier 





HIS is the season of retrospect 

and forecast. The former is 

simple; the latter appallingly 
difficult. Here goes: 

Industrial stocks on the average 
are at this writing about where they were 
six weeks ago, but are some 17 per cent 
above the year’s low, which was made 
last July. Railroad stocks are a trifle low- 
er than they were six weeks ago, but 
approximately 6 per cent above the year’s 
low, which was recorded last September. 
Public utilities have declined to a new low 
for the year, virtually duplicating the 
depression low of the summer of 1932. 
Looking back further, if one had footed 

up the total value of all stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange a year ago and divided 
the figure by the number of listed issues, it would 
have been noted that the composite common stock 
thus arrived at was priced at approximately $25.60 per 
share. If we do the same computation today, the compar- 
able composite figure may be estimated at somewhere close 
to $25.80. 





Irregularity the Rule 


Clearly then, the market as a whole has made virtually 
no progress during the past year. Behind this composite, 
however, are enormous variations, both by groups and 
individual stocks. The average public utility stock com- 
mands today but slightly more than half the market price 
of a year ago. The average rail stock is fully 25 per cent 
lower than it was a year ago. These two group movements 
reflect influences well known to all. 

As to industrials, the fact is that a year has produced 
no general trend. One can lump them into a composite 
stock and say they are moderately higher than they were 
a year ago, but this would not be a true picture. What 
has actually happened is that a number of dividend-paying 
industrials of investment or semi-investment caliber have 
made substantial progress, reflecting the insistent pressure 
of surplus investment funds seeking adequate yield; and 
that a minority of more speculative issues have responded 
sharply to dynamic improvement in earnings of particular 
companies. 

But if we look at a typical speculative “leader”—for 
example, United States Steel—a stock closely reflecting the 
composite speculative opinion as to the general economic 
outlook, we find it selling lower than it did twelve months 
ago. 

In short, the 1934 stock market—having had no general 
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trend remotely justifying the term— 

gives us almost no help in forecast- 

ing a 1935 trend. It has proven 

again very strikingly, if proof be 

needed, that individual stocks re- 
spond very closely in any kind of mar- 
ket to the trend of per share profits. It 
indicates with reasonable certainty a con- 
tinuing downward trend of secure divi- 
dend yield, reflecting low money rates, 
high bond prices and pressure of accumu: 
lating surplus funds, the effect being to 
sustain dividend-paying issues. 

Beyond this, one is confronted with 
some very large “ifs” in the 1935 market 
outlook. Let us leave utilities out of the 

discussion. They may or may not be “sold 

out”, but certainly they are affected by factors 
not related to the general economic prospect. We 
can also leave out the majority of rails and certainly 
those in weak financial position. 





Representative Leaders 


The market “trend” that we are really concerned with is 
the trend of those representative leaders which most ac- 
curately reflect the aggregate economic activity of the 
country; such, for example, as United States Steel, West- 
inghouse, Kennecott Copper, International Harvester, 
Johns-Manville, and such strong and far-flung carriers as 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Atchison and Union Pacific. 
These and similarly representative stocks, in the aggre: 
gate, infallibly measure the variations between depression 
and recovery. 

Well, then, where do we stand? 

Beyond doubt we have made appreciable, even though 
limited, progress along the recovery road. The national 
income is moderately larger today than it was a year ago 
Farm income and purchasing power have increased sharply: 
and, with N R A price-raising abolished, a better balance 
has been created between argicultural prices and prices 
of finished goods. 

The results are reflected in satisfactory retail trade, and 
in the spreading of consumer demand from goods for 
immediate consumption into many types of durable products 
such as automobiles, washing machines, oil burners and the 
whole list of household equipment. 

This is all to the good, but the limitations are apparent 
when we consider the originating sources of our aggregate 
economic activity in past periods of prosperity. In short, 
the improvement to date rests to a major degree upon 
consumer spending, and not upon capital expansion; which 
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is to say, spending by industry and business. Moreover, 
in consumer spending there is an important missing element; 
namely, spending for new houses. 

Construction of residential units, formerly a very im- 
portant source of our economic activity, holds only limited 
promise for 1935 because its costs are still seriously out of 
line; and pre-fabricated housing is still too new to figure 
prominently in the early picture. 

Foreign trade figured large in our prosperity of the 20's. 
Its prospect for 1935 is far from rosy. 


Forces of Recovery 


Now consumer spending of the type above referred to 


' very likely will spiral upward somewhat further this year, 
but there is nothing in American economic history to indi- 
cate that this alone can restore a satisfactory aggregate of 
business activity or re-eemploy some 10,000,000 people now 


out of work. 

Therefore, assuming that neither construction nor for- 
eign trade is likely to loom large in the year’s picture, the 
possibility of greatest practical importance is the revival 
of capital expansion, with normal spending by industry 
itself. 

True, a dribble of recovery even here can be seen, reflect- 
ing chiefly a greater inclination of corporations to use 
surplus funds in modernization ventures. Possibly this 
trend will become stronger as business men see consumer 
buying spreading to a growing list of durable goods— 
exclusive of housing. 





capacity. True, it can increase somewhat further without 
threatening destruction of our currency. 

But such arguments miss the basic point. The cold 
truth is that we stand in grave danger of being caught in a 
vicious circle—if we are not already caught in it. As con- 
cerns the willingness of business men and of capitalists to 
unloose the key log of capital spending and investment, 
it makes not the slightest difference whether the actual 
threat of a destructive inflation is a year ahead, two years 
ahead or five years ahead. We are traveling along a road 
that leads to it. 

As long as business men and capitalists see no prospect 
of an end to Federal deficits they do not make normal 
commitments. As long as they do not, heavy unemploy- 
ment remains with us. As long as heavy unemployment 
exists, heavy relief expenditures must be made. As long 
as heavy relief expenditures are made, there will be con- 
tinuing deficits! 


The Vicious Circle 


Where is the out? Obviously, it can lie only in the 
hands of the Administration and specifically in the hands 
of President Roosevelt. The fatal defect of his recovery 
program has been its failure to restore business confidence 
The time has come to bend all efforts toward the correc- 
tion of this basic mistake, for the longer the present danger- 
ous road is followed, the harder it will be to turn back. 

In our opinion, this is the crucial year. If it does not 





But the reality can not 
be blinked that a capital 
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expansion sufficient — 80 
added to consumer buy- | 
ing—to restore even a PS ral 
fair level of prosperity is 
not now in sight, and that 
it depends overwhelming- 
ly upon the confidence 
both of business men and 
of capitalists, large and 
small, with savings avail- 
able for long-term invest- 
ment. 

Johnny Consumer buys 
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ward sustained economic 

recovery, founded solidly 
I | on business confidence, it 
| is difficult to see how the 
: cumulative damage other- 
ou wise wrought could be 
sas at repaired. 

All of this boils down 
to saying that whether 
See the present promising ad- 

| vance in business activity 
expands into a significant 
recovery or turns out to 
be just another rally will 
depend very largely upon 
essentially political de- 
velopments and decisions 
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But what of the business 
man and the capitalist? 
Their eyes remain focused very largely on Washington, 
on President Roosevelt, on the shifting conglomerate of 
New Deal economic and social policies, on the mounting 
Federal debt, on the absence—thus far—of any convinc- 
ing indication that the Administration has either the 
will or the ability to call a halt to spending and 
socialization. 

True, the Administration has negotiated something of a 
truce with business—but on its own terms. True, the 
Federal debt thus far is not beyond the nation’s credit 


tional welfare, if not in 
the particular welfare of the American Federation of Labor 
A third essential is that the Administration steer Congress 
away from disturbing legislation. 

Here we have the three most important factors to be 
watched in coming weeks before fresh commitments are 
made. If the answer is satisfactory, we believe orderly 
recovery in industry and the stock market will proceed, 
with much less serious set-backs than have been periodically 
experienced over the past eighteen months. 

(Please turn to page 354) 
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Happening in Washington 


President and infla- 
tionists will lock horns 
about February 1 on the 
question of increasing the 
volume of money. Close 
students of the history of 
the Roosevelt administra- 
tion predict that unless 
there should be throbbing 
revival of business before 
May the outcome will be 
a partial victory for the 
inflationists. It is pointed 
out that the President's 
dilatory tendency all along 
has been to placate the in- 
flationists by concessions. 
It is recalled that the 
Thomas amendment was 
originally explained away 
as a method of giving the 
inflationists words, but 
with no stage money in- 
tended. Actually it led 
to statutory devaluation 
of the dollar at between 
50 and 60 cents and Presidential proclamation of a 59-cent 
dollar. It opened the way for the silver purchase futility 
which has greatly added to monetary confusion and 
uncertainty and to the gold purchase fiasco. As yet the 
Federal Reserve banks have not been compelled to purchase 
government bonds nor has the Treasury issued the author- 
ized $3,000,000,000 of notes. The next concession to 
inflation will be a resort to one or the other or both of these 
authorities which were represented as a mere political ruse. 

Congress is in no mood to increase taxation and yet 
it is a spending Congress. A certain quantity of manu- 
factured money under one guise or another will ensue 
unless a rising tide of prosperity lifts the inflationists 
off their feet and gives the President that rise of basic 
price levels which still fascinates him. 


Wide Worid Puoto. 


That Recovery will gain momentum steadily during 
the first part of 1935 is my personal view, and that the first 
half of the year will be better than the latter half— which 
is contrary to the forecasts of most observers. This pro- 
phecy is based mainly on elusive psychological elements but 
has the following substantial backing: 

(a) High pressure expenditure of appropriated funds 
before the end of the fiscal year. 

(b) Re-established trade in the cotton, tobacco, wheat 
and corn territories. 

(c) Repercussions from amazing outbursts of spending 
before and during the holiday period. 

(d) Marked revival of building in the spring. 

(e) Beginning of industrial modernization and plant 
expansion. : 
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U. S. Senator Gerald P. Nye—leading the attack on 


munitions profits. 


Political stupidities 
and inanities may take 
the edge off the out 
look, but a month or 
two will give business 
a line on them. Busi- 
ness attitude should be 
one of preparation 
tempered with caution 
until the Roosevelt- 
Congress equation is 
clear. 


Promised lenity of 
the President towards the 
utilities appears to have 
been based on the assump- 
tion of complete surrender 
of those institutions to his 
will. It is important to 
remember that domination 
over the utilities is as 
much a fixed idea with 
him as crushing the Bank 
of the United States was 
with Andrew Jackson. It 
is his crusade leader, and crusades are always intolerant. 
Rates must be smashed down. Build competing plants with 
money borrowed from taxes partly paid by the utilities, 
club them into submission regardless of costs, equity to 
investors, efficiency or solvency. This persecuting zeal 
is beginning to arouse bitter resentment among the for- 
gotten men and women who have put their savings into 
utility securities. 

A woman writes: “My son has been robbed of his 
inheritance,” and lists the legacy securities that have 
crumbled under the pressure of the President’s unrelent- 
ing disfavor. One wonders how many mute millions 
feel the same bitterness. 


Business leaders in recent conclave at White Sulphur, 
however, displayed marked indifference to the plight of the 
utilities. There was even a note of expression that they 
were only suffering retribution for their glaring offense 
against business order in the past. 


Lords of business as it was were dismayed at the 
volume and strength of the “liberals” at that meeting. 
Difficulty in agreeing on a compromise platform was due 
far more to the liberals than to the conservatives. The 
latter were willing to be moderate in expression, but former 
were for clear-cut approval of some of the President's 
advanced ideas, particularly in regard to the future N R A. 
There was a notable feeling that a new epoch had 
dawned and that in the interests of an orderly evolution 
from the old to the new, business most cordially join 
the procession. 
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The executive hand is not disclosed in full in the 
annual message. The President is expected to spend a 
month or two feeling out Congress. This will be a critical 
eriod. Mr. Roosevelt is the type of leader who wishes 
to be sure of followers. He will not lead a glorious charge 
and find himself alone on top of the enemy's breastworks. 
Despite all that has been written about him as a dictator 
he realizes that he is dependent upon public and Con- 
gressional opinion. He has none of the dictatorial makeup. 
He knows that it is still a question whether Congress will 
be docile or unruly, and he will be careful not to offend 
it unnecessarily. He is utterly unlike Grover Cleveland; 
he will try to steer it, but not to stop it. He is to a large 
extent subject to forces which he has himself set in motion. 
Congress is a spender because he has been one, Congress 
is heterodox or confused on monetary policies because he 
has been. 

His success so far has been due to his exceeding popu- 
larity. He intends to retain that popularity, and he 
realizes that in a democracy popularity is not to be kept 
by rough discipline. If he contemplates any momentous 
shift of policy it will not come to the surface until he 
has shrewdly and painstakingly taken the measure of 
Congress and of public opinion. The time is past when 
he can succeed by sheer audacity and extreme novelty. 


You should not.be disturbed by conflicting reports 
and cross currents in the news from Washington during 
this political scouting period. There will be trial balloons 
galore, great and small, and not a few carefully staged 
sham battles before the President determines ‘“‘where he is 
at” with Congress. 


The munitions investiga- 


part of the inevitable obscenity of war or not. The 
probable outcome of the investigation will be some 
foolish legislation which will handicap us when war 
comes—probably the creation of Government plants 
instead of the drafting of industry just as soldiers are 
drafted. 


Price fixing—minimum—having been suspended 
in one of the mammoth industrial codes, great apprehen- 
sion is felt as to the repercussions on other codes and on 
other parts of the same code. In announcing its lumber 
decision the National Industrial Recovery Board bluntly 
took the ground that as price control could not be realized 
in certain groups of the industry it would have to be 
suspended in all of them. This is in line with the Board's 
new policy of realism, but it is coupled with announce- 
ment of a new policy of attempting to prevent “destructive 
competition”, which may be rather unrealistic. By this 
phrase the Board is said to mean selling under individual 
costs of production; the discontinued practice was that of 
fixing more or less arbitrary average minimum prices. It 
is predicted by the friends of minimum prices that within 
the next two or three months wages and hours will be 
nullified in practice in this industry. If this is brought 
about in one extensive industry what will happen in other, 
particularly competing industries? The Board frankly 
states, in view of forthcoming hearings on all salient code 
provisions, that it is opposed to minimum price fixing except 
in certain industries. With prices out of the picture, 
N R A loses the practical incentive of support for it which 
the codes offered to many business men. They can't see 
how prices can be free and costs of production rigidly main- 
tained. The more optimistic hope that with the aid of 

production control a certain 








tion is running true to the 
modern form of Congressional 


stability of prices can be at- 
tained provided wage and hour 


investigations. When you 
read accounts of its proceed- 
ings remember that the inves- 
tigation is carefully staged 
for the purpose of creating 
initial momentum for the 
legislation that Mr. Nye has 
in mind. Remember, too, that 
most of the reporters for the 
daily press at Washington are 
personally biased in favor of 
anybody or anything that stirs 
up a row. In fact, some of 
the reporters take quite a hand 
behind the scenes in steering 
members of the committee to 
ask the sort of questions that 
tends to damn the witness. 
You will observe that when- 
ever this investigation shows 
signs of getting off the front 
page it will at the same time 
begin to lose the interest of 
its promoters unless they can 
find a way to restore it to the 
spotlight. 

All of this is not to say 
that the munitions prob- 
lem is not a nasty one, but 
rather to say that its pur- 
pose is to involve as many 
persons and corporations 
as possible in the nastiness, 
regardless of whether it is 
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Washington Sees— 


Forward surge of business in the spring. 


Period of sparring between President and Con- 
gress for position. 


President not revealing full legislative program 
at first. 


Permanent R F C industrial loan bank. 

Munitions investigation as publicity show. 

Probability of some real greenback money to 
forestall much. 


Twilight period before price-fixing codes—pos- 
sible collapse of even wage and hour provi- 
sions in some. 


Big business as chief reliance of code com- 
pliance. 


“Liberals” in surprising strength in big busi- 
ness councils, 


Failure of Richberg as co-ordinator of the in- 
co-ordinatable. 


Public debt as reaching the danger point. 
Commercial banks as deadwood. 


No letup in social amelioration but more em- 
phasis on recovery. 


Continued pressure on utilities for lower rates. 
Determined effort to rehabilitate the railroads. 








control does not break down. 
Resort will probably be had 
to group price agreements, 
permitted under the Recovery 
Act, but these are certain to 
be eliminated in the permanent 
N R A legislation. 


As a co-ordinator Rich- 
berg is meeting failure. Poli- 
cies which are in head-on col- 
lision can not be co-ordinated. 
Many of the emergency poli- 
cies of the Government are in 
just such collision. P WA 
goes one way, F H A goes the 
other way; Secretary Hull 
plans for the restoration of 
liberal trade policies towards 
all nations, Mr. Peek desires 
to make exclusive barter 
trades, and so on. The job of 
driving intractable steeds goes 
back to the President who took 
them off their wild ranges and 
yoked them together. But 
failing as a co-ordinator, Rich- 
berg is winning fame as a 
mediator between the Admin- 
istration and business. Busi- 
ness more and more considers 
Richberg, former pugnacious 
labor attorney, as its most de- 
pendable friend at court. 
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Business Enters New Year 


On the Uperade 


Country Varies in Degree of Improve- 
ment but Closing Months of 1934 Es- 
tablish More Favorable General Trend 


By Henry L. 


of high hopes just opening; how does business 

look? Ask a broker in New York and he will tell 
you one thing: ask a merchant in Chicago and he will 
tell you another: put the same question to a cotton man 
in Texas and he will admit that things have improved but 
he looks upon the more distant future with forebodings: 
the lumber man in Oregon takes a view that differs from 
that held by the steel man in Pittsburgh, while the Florida 
resort keeper holds a view at variance with both. 

With the intention of obtaining a composite pic- 
ture of the country’s business prospects, we have written 
to and talked with scores of individuals, and trade and 
business organizations in cities and towns all over the 
country. The result has been gratifying in its broad cover- 
age and, coupled with other sources of material, give, we 


\ J ITH a year of slight progress just closed, and one 
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BLACKBURN 


believe, an unusually complete picture of conditions a 
they are with a significant hint here and there as to the 
outlook. 

While conditions in different sections of the country 


vary quite widely, they have at least something in common f 


Better retail trade, for example, seems to be universal. For 
the country as a whole, one might say that retail trade 


was at least 20 per cent better than at this time last year} 


and in a number of localities is as much as 30 per cent 


better. In view of the fact that prices are about the same} 


as last year, this increase in dollar volume means a similar 


increase in unit volume—a most hopeful development, for f 


a nation’s prosperity rests more on the volume of g 


going into consumption than upon dollar sales and dollar 


profits. 


It is, however, always interesting to compare the state 
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of retail trade with the state of employment. A number 
of cities, principally in the South, report the usual marked 
betterment in retail trade, but only slight improvement in 
employment. On the other hand, many industrial centers 
of the Great Lakes region while reporting a smaller gain 
in retail trade than is being experienced by the South make 
plain that much of the betterment can be attributed to gains 
in employment. It is perhaps too big a jump to conclude 
from this that the increased purchasing power of the cot- 
ton-producing South (and other districts) rests on a base 
of agricultural benefit payments, while in many industrial 
centers the same effect has a firmer foundation in more em- 
ployment. It would seem, nevertheless, as if there might 
be something to the idea. 

But let us return to our original plan and consider the 
country sectionally, rather than by specific trades and in- 
dustries. It will be as convenient a method as any to com- 
mence with New England, work down the Atlantic Coast, 
then up to the Great Lakes, following this with longitudinal 
strips of the country westward to the Pacific. 


New England Shows Gains 
In New England there has been some appreciable im- 


provement. Employment and payrolls are up on the aver- 
age about 10 per cent, retail trade is better, although it 





In the big seaboard cities of the Middle Atlantic states— 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore—there has been 
moderate improvement in business generally. Retail trade, 
of course, has been better and the stores report a heavier 
Christmas trade than was expected. Light manufacturing 
establishments are more active and a number report that 
they are doing extensive renovating, looking forward to 
improved business in 1935. This accounts for the slight 
upturn that is seen in the manufacture of producers’ goods. 

In Philadelphia, textile interests, like those of New 
England, are more active and much more cheerful, while 
railroad equipment manufacturers in the same center are 
working upon a better volume of orders than they have 
had in a number of years. The port facilities of these 
three cities have benefited from increased exports and the 
upturn in foreign travel and cruises. 


Government Funds Aid South 


Nevertheless, while busisness undoubtedly is no longer 
quite on the bottom, the New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore districts are relatively depressed compared with 
the country as a whole. They have received no flood of 
government money. Public works expenditures have been 
but a drop in the bucket so far as the alleviation of the 
construction industries are concerned. There is still much 





shows less impressive gains 
than for the country as a 
whole. Sentimerit is much 
improved, particularly in 
both woolen and cotton 
textiles which expect to be 
active at least for the first 
quarter. It is reported that 
Pacific Mills, cotton goods 
manufacturers, are current- 
ly employing some 10,000 
workers—more than at any 
time since 1919. While 
the shoe business lags some- 
what compared with tex- 
tiles, nevertheless it too is 
better. The heavy indus- 
tries, including all that 
cater to construction, are 
still the sore spots, although 
there has been a shade of 
improvement even here and 
the coming year is being 
faced more hopefully. 

It is to be noted, how- 
’ ever, that New England 
with its well-founded insti- 
tutions and deep-rooted 





ns af conservatism never registers 
© the | optimism or pessimism as 
wholeheartedly as other 

intryf} parts of the country. New 
mon.f England made much less 
Forf fuss about the depression 
trade} than, say, Iowa and corre- 
yeatf> spondingly is being less en- 
cent) thusiastic about the recov- 
samef ery. It is apparent, however, 
mila} that business as a whole in 
, for, this territory is headed up- 
foods} = ward and that the rise will 
lollarf} be made as sound as con- 


servative business methods 
can make it. 
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Indicators of the Business Trend 


Automobiles 


Building Contracts. . 


Car Loadings....... 


Coal Production ... 


Electric Power ..... 


Petroleum .......... 


Retail Trade 


Steel Operations ... 


Year-end production ahead of 
1933. Remarkable clean-up of 
old models. New models be- 
ing ordered in quantity. Lower 
prices indicated but somewhat 
increased sales volume ex- 
pected. 

Running lower than 1933. Re- 
novation and rehabilitation ac- 
tive and expected to continue. 


Onthe up-trend but only slight- 
ly above 1933 at year end. 


_Recent bituminous output 


much above last year. Anthra- 
cite production recently off, 
but total for the year will be 
much above 1933. 


Since mid-summer has risen 
rapidly above that of 1933 and 
approaches all-time records. 


Daily average crude produc- 
tion runhing about the same as 
last year. The industry is still 
unsettled, but may be ap- 
proaching stability with the 
more stringent application of 
Federal control. 


_For the country as a whole, 


December was about 20% bet- 
ter than December, 1933. 


.Have expanded steadily since 


early in November and are 
now at about 37% of capacity. 








unemployment and distress 
with little chance of its be- 
ing relieved substantially 
even should the expected 
further increase in business 
activity materialize. 

From Baltimore south- 
wards, in a broad belt cov- 
ering the states of Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, the 
Carolinas, Georgia and Ala- 
bama, there is in all prob- 
ability relatively more pros- 
perity than anywhere else 
in the country. The region 
primarily is dependent upon 
cotton and tobacco and 
growers of these two crops 
have received a veritable 
flood of Government and 
Government - collected 
money. There have been 
benefits for not growing the 
stuff: there have been bene- 
fits for renting to the Gov- 
ernment the land that might 
have grown it: there have 
been loans far above the 
true value when it has been 
grown: there have been the 
proceeds of “processing 
taxes” and these have not 
been reduced even when, 
as in the case of tobacco, 
prices have soared far above 
the “parity” which was 
their original objective. Ina 
hundred ways money has 
poured into the territory. 

Under these conditions, 
it is no wonder that we 
hear from Atlanta that em- 
ployment is estimated to be 
from 10 to 15 per cent 
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higher than a year ago; that bank clearings for the first 
eleven months of this year have been 40 per cent above 
those of 1933; that postal receipts are up 7 per cent, 
electric meters connected are up 8 per cent, and that tele- 
phones in use are up 11 per cent. Retail trade, of course, 
is up so much that it approaches a boom compared with 
the recent past. 

A number of other cities report substantially the same 
conditions. The Chamber of Commerce, Charlotte, North 
Carolina, says: “We look for improvement in all lines 
from now on. . . 1935 will be a good year with us.” 
From the tobacco manufacturing towns of Winston-Salem, 
Durham and the like come reports of greater manufac- 
turing activity and business generally as a result of 
increased tobacco consumption. Business in Louisville is 
better, partly as a result of the bigger price obtained for 
Kentucky’s tobacco crop, and partly because Louisville 
is an important distributive center for the south and has 
benefited from the prosperity of the whole region. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, business generally is not far 
from the boom point. On top of 12-cent cotton, there 
has been superimposed a sharp upturn in the lumber 
business and the fact that millions of Federal money is 
pouring into the district as a result of the Tennessee 
Valley project. 

It is hard to find anything downright unfavorable in 
this whole southeastern territory. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that steel operations in the Birmingham district are 
nothing to brag about and that they recently registered 
a decrease when the rest of the country was reporting 
sharp increases. But at 30 per cent of capacity, Birming- 
ham steel operations are better than they were. There 
has been some improvement in Southern textiles, but they 
are lagging behind the general betterment. Recovery in 
the seaboard cities has been hampered by the large drop 
in cotton exports. 


Longer Range View Less Hopeful Here 


The decline in cotton exports introduces the supremely 
important question of whether the improvement that we 
have just been at pains to detail can last. A correspondent 
in New Orleans had a good deal to say on this subject. 
He made the point that the city of New Orleans was 
largely dependent upon the port of New Orleans and that 
the latter’s activity had been adversely affected by the 
reduction in acreage planted to cotton in the United States 
at a time when foreign acreage was being greatly expanded. 
He went on to say: “the extension by the Government of 
cash benefits to cotton producers in such a way as to handi- 
cap and block exports of cotton, thus handing over the 
world market to foreign producers . . . the 12-cent loans 
on cotton are above the world value of cotton, hence cause 
hoarding on a grand scale in the United States . . . the 
setting up by the Government of tax-subsidized and tax- 
exempt merchandising competition with self-financing and 
tax-paying merchants in the marketing of cotton . . . all 
of which not only handicaps the port, but reduces the 
business available to railroads, banks and other enter- 
Oe 

There is a great deal to be said for this point of view and 
one can justifiably wonder what is to happen to the south’s 
present prosperity when the Federal Government stops 
distributing purchasing power in large handfuls—or is 
the Government not going to stop, so that the cotton and 
tobacco producing South will always be a pensioner of 
the rest of the country? But this is another story. 

From Shreveport we have a detailed report of the 
business being done by individual merchants. Wholesale 
dry goods, department stores, women’s clothing and whole- 
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sale hardware did a business in 1934 18 to 37 per cent 
better than in 1933. Collections everywhere are reported 
as better. Lumber interests say that although the price of 
lumber was better in 1934, volume was less than in 1933, 
but that the effects of the Federal Housing Act in coming 
months were expected to be highly favorable. By and 
large, it is evident that currently the South is extremely 
prosperous and is likely to continue so for the coming 
year at least. 


Heavy Industries Revive Slowly 


In the great manufacturing region that comprises Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and Illinois improve- 
ment continues. From the lowest level of the depression, 
the improvement has been quite substantial, but so deep 
were the depths that there still remains room for a much 
greater advance. At the present moment, the brightest 
spots probably are Detroit and Chicago. The former, of 
course, has had a good automobile year and is just getting 
ready for one that it is reasonable to expect will be 
somewhat better. Some new models already have been 
introduced, others will be out shortly, while in a few 
weeks production in quantity will start on them all. Activ- 
ity in automobile production will pervade many other lines. 
It is currently having a favorable effect upon steel, rubber 
tire and glass operations. It should lift these industries 
still further. 

In Chicago, retail trade has reached a holiday crescendo 
that has been almost phenomenal. As the shopping center 
of a great farming region, the city has benefited from the 
greater prosperity of agriculture. Manufacturing opera- 
tions are much improved. Steel output has been lifted to 
about 38 per cent of capacity partly as a result of increased 
automobile activity, partly because of the demand from 
makers of farm equipment which are now more active than 
at any time since the advent of the depression, and partly 
because miscellaneous demand continues to expand. Also, 
in the Chicago district construction is considerably more 
active than at this time last year. Reports of big packers 
that have just been made public proved, on the whole, to 
be moderately better than 1933. The maintenance of 
dividends on the part of enterprises in the Chicago district, 
together in some instances with the payment of substantial 
extras, has contributed to the more cheerful atmosphere. 

From the Pittsburgh district come reports of a slow but 
steady improvement. Steel operations have risen moder- 
ately, but at 24 per cent of capacity activity is relatively 
less than in other centers. Tin plate mills which have 
been a bright spot throughout the whole depression are 
currently around 50 per cent of capacity and appear to 
be headed towards greater activity. Retail trade shows 
moderate improvement. 

On the other hand, when it is realized that business 
generally in the Pittsburgh district is estimated to be at 
but little more than 50 per cent of normal, the gains 
that have been, and are being, made are not as yet 
particularly impressive. What Pittsburgh needs is a real 
upturn in durable goods—heavy construction of all kinds. 
While there are now some slight signs of this developing, 
there is nothing at the moment that could lead one to 
believe that it will develop fast. 

Turning now to the territory west of the Great Lakes, 
we have gratifying reports of business conditions in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul district. Retail trade appears to be up 
at least 25 per cent, while the consumption of electric 
power by industry is running almost 10 per cent above 
last year. The flour mills in this territory have a quite 
remarkable depression record and their stability undoubt- 
edly has had a favorable general reaction. They continue 
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to do well. Miscellaneous manufacturing, including wear- 
ing apparel and farm equipment, having suffered severely 
during the depression, are now on the mend. On the 
other hand, the political situation throughout this terri- 
tory is not such as to be particularly reassuring to the 
conservative capitalist. _ 

One must recognize, however, that much of the busi- 
ness improvement registered in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
B district—as also much of the gain made in Omaha, Des 
Moines, Kansas City and St. Louis—is an improvement 
that has a certain similarity with the improvement which 
is being shown in the southeast. In other words, although 
the reason behind the payments was not the same, much 
of the recovery in both territories can be attributed to a 
food of Government money. In the West, drought-relief 
money has lifted the purchasing power of the farm as 
did processing-tax and other money in the cotton produc- 
ing regions. 











Crop Prospects Vital to West 





| The drought affected a broad belt right through the 
Pcenter of the country. While there were regions within 
the territory that had normal crops, the affected area 
comprised the states of North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
'Kansas and Oklahoma and also parts of the states of 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas. To this burnt-up 
‘territory the Government has been syphoning millions in 
‘direct relief, cattle-buying programs, in made-work and 
hin other ways. While it is not contended that the farmer 
‘whose land has blown away in dust and whose cattle 
jwould have starved had they not been bought by the 
} Government is really well-off today, it is certain that 
ihe is spending freely the Federal money that was placed 
hin his pocket and that this has stimulated retail trade and 




















light manufacturing in the centers where he spent it. 
The outlook for next year is dependent upon two things— 
moisture and the Government’s policies. So far as the 
moisture situation is concerned, matters currently look 
much better. On the other hand, suppose that the country 
as a whole, including the region that was affected by 
drought in 1934, has bumper crops in 1935. Will the 
government lend money on everything, as it is currently 
lending it on cotton? And if it does, while we could 
look forward to a most satisfactory farmer purchasing 
power next year, the result can hardly be other than the 
stimulation of unnecessary surpluses, ending in ultimate 
disaster. On the other hand, if there is another drought 
in 1935—as might possibly be the case, for it is said that 
the sub-surface moisture is badly depleted in many districts 
—a continuance of relief payments still fails to make a 
satisfactory permanent base for business recovery. 


Varying Conditions on the Gulf 


Reports from Texas are not in regular pattern. Dallas 
has registered a marked increase in retail trade and makes 
special mention of the gratifying manner in which luxury 
items such as refrigerators have been moving. In San 
Antonio there has been apparently considerably less im- 
provement and employment is reported as lower and for 
a very excellent reason: “because all our slow workers 
have lost their jobs.” El Paso reports much healthier 
conditions with general business at 55 per cent of the 
1929 level compared with 40 per cent of the 1929 level 
a year ago. On the other hand, a lumber dealer in Houston 
had this to say: “Business in the Houston territory has 
improved and is making daily advances toward healthier 
conditions. Unemployment has not been relieved and will 
(Please turn to page 353) 
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Can We Side-Step Inflation? 


A Super-abundance of Money May Be Brought About 
Either by an Excess of Bank Notes or of Greenbacks 


By U. S. Senator Smmezon D. Fess 
As told to 


THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


inflation by buoyant bank credit. Lately I have 

heard some talk about bank note inflation. Noting 
that the monetary inflation of the post bellum period in 
France and Germany was in central bank notes, people 
are asking if we could not have a bank note inflationary 
spree here. Anything is possible in these days, and cer- 
tainly the torrent of government obligations now pouring 
out on a loan-devoid land, gives an ample spring board for 
bank note inflation. 

The mechanics of inflation in France and Germany was 
the issuance by the central banks to the Governments of 
bank notes secured by Government bonds. The banks took 
the bonds and the Governments took the bank notes and 
paid their bills with them. The Governments did not issue 
their own paper 


Pata talk about inflation by greenbacks, and about 


bank note circulation was around $600,000,000; recently it 
has been more than $900,000,000. The total possible circu. 
lation under the law as it stands is about $1,500,000,000, 
the limitation being that a bank cannot issue notes in excess 
of 5 per cent of its capital stock. 

Federal Reserve notes constitute most of our present 
paper money. They are issued by the Federal Reserve to 
member banks on the security of discounted commercial 
paper or (emergently) Government obligations, but must 
have a gold backing of at least 40 per cent. Their 
theoretical limit (disregarding the Thomas amendment) is 
therefore about $7,500,000,000 on the basis of the amount 
of Federal Reserve gold (now in the possession of the 
Treasury, along with all other monetary gold.) The 
amount outstanding is $3,100,000,000. 

But the whole 








of the gold of the 





country is now 




















money. Now, in — 
the United States . 
we have three Money of the United States 
k in d S of bank (000’s of dollars) 
notes, viz., (1) js Circus: 
: ion (Outside 
National bank Treasury and Possible Volume under 
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War. when Con- of dollars to bullion. 
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gress taxed state 


banks out of the 


in the possession 
of the Govern: 
ment, and de- 
valuation in 
creased the num: 
ber of its dollars’ 
worth by two 
thirds. We have, 
therefore, some 
$ 8 100,000,000 
of gold against 
which paper dol- 
lars can be issued 
at the rate of 2.5 
paper dollars for 
every gold dol- 
lar. The Gov 
ernment of the 


United States | 


without one sin’ 
gle further com: 
ma from Con: 
gress can prompt 
the issuance of 


note issuing function, which gave us the notorious wildcat 
money of ante-bellum days. These bank notes are secured 
by deposit with the Treasury of Government bonds—for- 
merly the bonds were the 2 per cent “consols”; but the 73rd 
Congress, as an emergency money measure, authorized the 
collateral use of 3344 per cent bonds. Formerly the national 
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more than 20 billion dollars of Federal Reserve notes—more 


than six times as many as are now outstanding. And if 


that Government keeps on as it is going now it will not 
lack a means of putting them out. 

Federal Reserve Bank notes are a depression emergency 
form of money issued by the several reserve banks on the 
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sole security of Government bonds, which have been but 
slightly used, there being only $26,000,000 of them out- 
standing. There is no gold collateral behind them. 


To realize inflation in the sense of 
a super-abundance of money —so 
much money that it would be cheap- 
ened with reference to commodities 
and services—there must be some way of getting potential 
money into circulation. In France and Germany this was 
brought about in the case of the former by enormous gov- 
ernmental expenditures for reconstruction of the areas de- 
vastated in the World War; and in the case of the latter 
to meet reparations and other pressing governmental re- 
quirements. In both cases the governments forced infla- 
tion of the currency in order to get money. The banks 
were compelled to bend to governmental dictates. 

In our case bank note inflation would have to come in 
the same way. Our private banks will not issue national 
bank notes unless business successfully demands money 
in the form of loans. I can see no possibility of the Gov- 
ernment forcing them to issue notes to it. 


Putting Out 
Plenty 


Federal Reserve notes 
are properly issued only 
when business, operat- 
ing through the member 
banks requires them. They are automatically retired as 
business demands recede. It is impossible for the banks 
to force them into circulation, and they have no motive 
for doing so. 

In the case of either kind of bank notes normal expansion 


Issuance of Federal 
Reserve Notes 


Car 
» 


Ne 
TOR. 7 


of the currency, even if of inflation proportions, must be 
preceded by an expansion, or inflation, if you please, of 
business, or by some necessity of the individual banks. 


A forced infla- 
tion of bank notes 
must come from 
some governmental 
mandate. At present there is only one authorization for 
such a mandate; that is contained in the so-called “Thomas 
amendment”—a “rider” on the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act—one clause of which authorizes the Secretary of the 
Treasury to enter into agreements with the several Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to “purchase directly and hold in port- 
folio for an agreed period or periods of time Treasury 
bills or other obligations of the United States Government 
in an aggregate sum of $3,000,000,000 in addition to 
those they may then hold, unless prior to the termination 
of such period or periods of time the Secretary shall 
consent to their sale. ‘No suspension of reserve require- 
ments of the Federal Reserve Banks, under terms of Sec- 
tion 11(c) of the Federal Reserve Act, necessitated by 
reason of operations under this section shall require the 
imposition of the graduated tax upon any deficiency in 
reserves as provided in said Section 11(c).” 


Inflation Can Be Forced 
by Government 





This means that the Government 
could procure an issue of $3,000,- 
000,000 of Federal Reserve money, 
for it is not probable that any of 
the Federal Reserve Banks would dare to oppose a request 
(Please turn to page 352) 
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Significant Foreign Events 


By Gerorce BERKALEW 


Foreign Representative of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 


Fundamentals 


Despite conflicting theories and con- 
tradictory policies, world economy tends 
unwittingly towards a return to stabil- 
ity and equilibrium. This is a healthy 
sign that the crisis in the true sense 
of the word has passed, and that world 
economy is on the way to convales- 
cence. The process must necessarily 
be slow, for it is beset with many 
adjustments which still must be made. 
Meanwhile European political tension 
has been eased by the satisfactory solu- 
tion of the Saar controversy and the 
League of Nation’s settlement of the 
Hungarian-Jugoslav trouble. 

Whether the gold bloc hangs on or suffers an early 
collapse, one can distinguish gradual recognition of the 
essential need of some rapprochement between one national 
currency and another. 


Bad Debts 


December 15 marked what has now become almost a 
diplomatic ritual: the polite exchange of notes between 
our foreign debtors and the Department of State at Wash- 
ington. The debtors in most cases acknowledge the validity 
of their obligations but persistently refuse to pay either 
in full or in part. The Department of State, on the other 
hand, recognizes in fact, if not in principle, the incapacity 
of our debtors to pay in full, but vaguely intimates that 
Congress might be willing to consider a good business propo- 
sition if such were offered. Negotiations progressed no 
further than these overtures and the Treasury was forced 
to make an additional entry on the Government ledger, 
under accounts receivable, of over 154 million dollars. 

Many an expert accountant would, perhaps with justifica- 
tion, have added this item to the bad debt account as a 
liability. In this case, however, the debts, hopeless as they 
now seem, may some day be recoverable. Meanwhile they 
have an inherent bargaining value which may be realized 
in international monetary, trade or territorial negotiations. 
To write them off would have less effect on world economy 
than is commonly supposed. The claims that they impede 
national recovery or the consummation of monetary stabil- 
ity are fatuous. Freedom from payment through default 
has not bolstered the economic position of any country so far 
Why should freedom of payment through outright can- 
cellation help any more? 


* * * 


A Money Truce in ’35? 


The money war is rapidly reaching its final stages and 
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observers predict that an armistice will 
be concluded during the early part of 
1935. Of the twenty-one countries 
adhering to the Gold Standard, follow- 
ing the fiasco of the London Confer- 
ence, only four remain to date— 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland and 
France. These are wavering and have 
only managed to stand their ground 
by giving each other a shot in the arm 
in the form of international loans. 

Italy broke from the ranks when 
Mussolini refused to accept aid from 
the Bank of France, and embarked 
upon the drastic course of instituting 
an exchange monopoly with the even- 
tual requisition of foreign equities. This 
creation of a managed currency, while characteristic of the 
Duce by the suddenness of its adoption, is closely akin to 
Dr. Schacht’s complicated methods of controlling the mark. 
In any event, the move reveals the underlying weakness 
of Italian national economy and makes the gold lira a 
fiction. 

So much for the precarious position of the remaining 
four countries striving to maintain their gold parities. 
Whether or not these parities will later be revised is rela- 
tively unimportant as compared to the paramount issue 
of pound sterling and dollar stabilization. 

While it is undestood that there have been unofficial 
conversations with a view towards stabilization between 
the two countries, their fundamental attitudes are still 
far apart. Moreover, France must at least be considered, 
for only the other day Churchill stated that nothing could 
be done about stabilizing the pound until the obvious 
disparity between the dollar and the franc had been 
ironed out. If Flandin of France retaliated by saying that 
the future value of the franc depended upon the dollar and 
the pound, it merely emphasized the difficulties in the way 
of a present agreement. 

It would seem, however, that preliminary negotiations 
and arrangements at least could be made. With the 
position of the pound and the dollar definitely decided, 
the Gold Bloc countries could then permanently adjust 
the disequilibrium of their currencies by a single devaluation 
of from 15 to 20 per cent without resorting to the policy 
of drifting parities so vigorously denounced by finance 
ministers, business men, and economists everywher . 


* * * 


Belgium—Borrows for the Long Pull 


The former truce government in Belgium, similar to 
the Doumergue coterie in France, so fraught with personal 
ambitions, was jockeyed into a position where resignation 
was the only alternative. The new Belgian Cabinet, again 
invested with extraordinary powers, is headed by the 
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socalled holy family, the bejoweled Franqui, as father of 
his country’s finance dating from pre-stabilization days, 
supported by Theunis, Prime Minister, and Gutt, Min- 
ister of Finance. 

The new order, finding the Treasury shot full of holes, 
commenced an outright campaign of long-term borrowing to 
stop the leaks through which Treasury funds have been pour- 
ing as membership dues to the exclusive Gold Block Club. 

The Mendelsohn loan from Holland, of one billion 
francs, was followed by a hasty journey to Paris of 
Finance Minister Gutt to discuss the consolidation of the 
400-million franc loan maturing February, 1935, with the 
probable request for additional sweetening. The process 
of price deflation in Belgium, now also repudiated by 
French Finance Minister Germain Martin, failed, because 
the policy was publicly broadcasted in advance and, pros- 
pective buyers withdrew from the market, thus placing 
in a state of stagnation the demand for goods all along 
the line from the consumer to the producer of primary 
products. 

With business thus thrown into neutral, tax returns 
both on business profits as well as on private incomes are 
melting rapidly; increasing unemployment is estimated to 
cost the government over a billion francs a year, an onerous 
burden on a government which commenced its fiscal year 
with a deficit carry-over of 500 million francs. 

The omnipotent Societe Generale, possessing an im- 
pressive portfolio of industrial securities of over-capi- 
talized companies, has been cleanly emasculated of 
its power by the creation of a 
new enterprise called the Banque 
de la Societe Generale, comprising all 
affiliated provincial banks with an 
initial capital of 500 million francs. 
Copying a page of our own recent 
financial history for the ultimate pro- 
tection of depositors, commercial and 
investment banking in Belgium have 
received a royal decree of divorce. 

The new government’s long term 
borrowing policy coupled with the 
banking reforms previously instituted 
has temporarily fulfilled its purpose 


cording to the December statement 
of the National Bank, a small gold 
increase of 29 million francs was 
shown but the Treasury continues to 
be called upon for credits reflected in 
an increase in discounts and the bill 
portfolio amounting to 104 million 
francs, while advance on public se- 
curities augmented by over 51 million 
francs. Paradoxically, the gold cov- 
erage of over 66 per cent fails to 
indicate the seriousness of Belgium’s 
economic plight. 

After the termination of the new 
government in April, it is likely that 
little Belgium will prefer to build her 
financial house with pound sterling blocks, rather than 
with the old gold standard blocks of her French playmate 


Wide World Photo. 


* * * 


Germany—Socialism Spreads 


Adolf Hitler has been politically disarmed. His former 
“heil and hearty” domination over 60 million Germans 
has at last finished. The uplifted hand of the Nazi salute 
has fallen into an enforced handshake of conciliation with 
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Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, Leader of White- 
Shirted Capitalists 





Dr. Schacht, now realm leader of the white-shirted capital- 
ists. The former unrestrained ovations for Hitler have 
changed during the past month to actual hisses which 
spread through the auditorium during the last public 
speech of his faithful henchman, Goebels. 

The Reichswehr, however, is reported reluctant to take 
a definite and independent stand during this crucial period 
of transition. The grave danger which confronts Germany 
today is the startling conversion of the Nazi cohorts to 
socialist doctrines, and even, according to some authorita- 
tive observers, to the more radical teachings of communism. 

Should Dr. Schacht lose his control over foreign ex- 
change and the direction of domestic production and 
distribution, repercussions of the political upheaval which 
would inevitably follow would tend to set back immeasur- 
ably the forces of economic recovery now at work. 

It must be pointed out, on the other hand, that quotas, 
high tariff walls and other trade restrictions existing in 
European countries, as well as in the rest of the world, 
would in a measure prevent an inundation of German goods 
on foreign markets if the mark should become completely 
detached from its present insecure moorings. 


*s * * 


Gold 


The failure to pay higher dividends as the price of 
gold increased because of a policy of working lower-grade 
ore, coupled with the firmer attitude of the European Gold 
Bloc, resulted in gold mining securi- 
ties on all exchanges reaching the 
point—as was predicted in THE 
MaGAZINE OF WALL STREET, Octo- 
ber 27—where further advance be- 
came increasingly difficult. There 
was, indeed, a tendency to decline. 
Conditions, however, now have 
changed. The status of the Gold 
Bloc has become less secure and there 
is a steady tendency for gold to leave 
Paris for New York, a logical and 
almost inevitable process—at least 
it is inevitable if the contention of 
European arbitrage manipulators is 
correct in that the dollar is currently 
undervalued and their opinion is con- 
firmed by the recent increased pur- 
chase of American merchandise by 
foreign buyers. Consequently, senti- 
ment has changed in Paris, with the 
majority of Bourse operators who 
were on the “bear” track last month 
now buyers of gold shares. 


* * 


Austria—Refutes Primitive 
Barter 


The conclusion of the Austrian 
stand-still agreement in December is 
a progressive step towards return of more normal condi- 
tions in Central Europe. To be sure, the amounts in con- 
sideration are insignificant, as compared to the German 
stand-still debts. It is reassuring, however, to realize that 
at least one vestige of the crisis of 1932 has been removed. 

The debts under consideration have practically in total 
been paid by private agreements with creditors. Praise- 
worthy Austria initiated the negotiations which resulted 
in the termination of the stand-still agreement in 
question. 
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A Bond Boom in the Making 


Pressure of Low Money Rates Forcing Bond 
Prices Higher, with Far-Reaching Effects, Both 


Favorable and Adverse, Upon Individual Investors 


By Henry RicHMonp, Jr. 


AMMED up behind a formidable barrier composed 
of fear, real lack of true opportunity, the Securities 
Act and the Stock Exchange Act, money is squirm- 
ing desperately in its search for an investment haven. That 
this is so, there are signs galore. Insurance companies are 
now putting their calculations on a 3 per cent basis, instead 
of 34 per cent, and this means, of course, that the cost of 
insurance of all kinds is going up—that premiums on new 
insurance will be higher, that policy dividends will be 
smaller and that annuity rates will be less satisfactory. Sav- 
ings banks generally are on a 2/2 per cent basis, while other 
banks are in process of liquidation, not because they are 
unsound, but because it is impossible to invest their deposi- 
tors’ money at satisfactory rates. 


Already Over the Call Price 


The bonds appearing on pages 324 and 325 are part of 
a list totalling some 400 active and sizable issues. There 
is not a high grade issue out of the 400 which, if it has 
a call price, is not selling above that price. Many, indeed, 
are selling three, four, five, or even more points above the 
level at which they are redeemable. As such they represent 
an investment hazard. Suppose, for example, that money 
should became still easier and that bond prices should go still 
higher. Six months from now, they might well be called, 
putting a purchaser at current levels in an awkward posi- 
tion. Not only might he find that he actually had lost 
money, but he would be confronted with an intensification 
of his present problems. It would be still harder to find a 
quality investment to return a satisfactory yield and he 


would be left with only two alternatives, either to content 
himself with a return lower than that to which he had 
become accustomed, or to purchase an issue lower in caliber 


Danger of Deterioration in Quality 


To follow the last course is dangerous practice. Persisted 
in, it means the progressive deterioration of an investment 
portfolio. It was this same course that undermined the 
finances of thousands of individuals in the years following 
the war. In the post-war boom money rates were high 
Industry competed with government borrowing, while the 
vista of huge profits detracted from the esteem in which all 
fixed-income securities were held. As a result even good 
companies were obliged to pay 6 per cent, 7 per cent or 
even 8 per cent for long-term money. They were careful, 
however, to guard against paying these terms indefinitely 
by stipulating a redemption figure. 

After the slump of 1920-1921, business generally gradu- 
ally improved, money rates commenced to fall and the 
public’s view of investment took a more normal aspect 
With the drop in money rates, bonds commenced to rise 
It became possible to refund the better of the high coupon 
issues at a lower rate. Shortly, it was possible to refund 
high-coupon issues of indifferent quality at a lower rate 
Thus, it was that those who had previously held sound high 
coupon rate bonds were forced into issues of lower quality. 
In an effort to retain the yield to which they had become 
accustomed they turned to high coupon foreign issues with 
ultimately disastrous consequences. 

Most of the trouble would have been avoided had hold- 
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ers of bonds recognized what was happening. They should Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), the $28,000,000-41/2-per- 
have swung immediately to low coupon rate bonds selling — cent-issue of the Standard Oil Co. of New York and the 
far under par, or to medium coupon rates which were un- $42,000,000-5-per-cent issue of the Union Gulf Corp. 
callable. There would, of course, have been a substantial Yet, while it is gratifying in a number of respects to 
loss in income, but the safety of principal would have been _ see such redemptions, the ordinary investor merely sees his 
maintained, and this, to the investor who is obliged for | opportunities being further limited and that he is being 
personal reasons to hold bonds, is after all the main thing. driven to accept a lower return or, as has been said, to the 
In other words, it is always good business to take a “lick | acceptance of a lower quality holding. Quite apart from 
ing” now in order to avoid a future catastrophe—moreover, __ this, however, is the manner in which today’s redemptions 
a foreseen catastrophe. are being met. There is a tendency to finance as much as 
Today, there are the same potentialities in the bond mar- 50 per cent of the called bonds by bank loans, the balance 
ket as existed, say, in 1923 and 1924, when the tendency taking the form of new securities issued to a handful of 
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towards “less return for more risk” was well under way. wealthy individuals and financial institutions. 
To avoid as much of the adverse effects as possible it is as 
| necessary now as it was then to revise bondholdings, lest six Bad Banking Practice 
' months from now there be a deluge of redemptions and an 
' even less satisfactory opportunity to invest the money so To the banks, which have so much money that they do 
| derived. not know what to do with it, this practice is agreeable 
Whether today’s potentialities actually will develop de- because it permits them to employ at least part of their 


pends largely upon the Government's attitude towards the funds comparatively profitably: to the company it is 
| money question. And even in this, so long as ‘it avoids _ satisfactory because it permits savings in interest charges 
mtent ff driving the people to panic in which there would be a rush and avoids the expenses and difficulties that are a result 
> had — to transfer money and obligations payable in money to of “registering” an issue for public subscription: while it 
liber ff tangible property, or to stocks which are a title to tangible _ is also satisfactory to wealthy individuals and institutions, 
| property, there is plenty of leeway. It should be remem- in desperate straits over the investment of surplus funds. 
| bered that it is never inflation as a fact that causes a rise in There are, however, two very grave objections to it. The 
' money rates and a consequent decline in bonds, but only first is that the average individual cannot participate in 
sisted — inflation as a live threat. Moreover, the threat must be these flotations. ‘The second is the broad economic one 
ment — recognized by the people at large. The present vast un- that banks have no business re-financing bond issues. It 
1 the — balance of the Government’s budget, of course, holds the matters not in the slightest degree how strong a company is, 
wing ff threat of eventual inflation, but so long as no one but _its bonds are long-term capital and bank loans that are sub- 
high [} Tories and crape-hangers are worried about it, as is the stituted for them fall quite definitely into the category of 
e the FF case today, it is likely to have little, if any, inflationary “slow loans”. Banks lending Standard Oil (New Jersey) 
ch all FF effect. the money with which to redeem its bonds undoubtedly 
good — No, it would seem as if the Government would have to are making a sound investment: undoubtedly they will 
nt or — do something pretty reckless for the present trend of money receive their interest regularly: but they are not carrying 
reful, — rates and bond prices to be reversed. And this, it is not out a banking function. One would think that the banks 
ritely — likely to do. Money experimentation of all kinds has had had enough trouble over slow loans in the past four or 
» somehow lost its previous attraction. Why then, under five years without starting the thing that brought ruin 
radu: fF present conditions, are not refundings being carried on to thousands of them all over again. 
' apace in accordance with the 1920-1929 cycle? In actuality, however, it is not unlikely that this system 
of refunding through bank loans will become more, rather 


> 
° 
wa 


rise. f New Financing Restricted than less, popular unless there is a further relaxation of 
upon fF the legislation and regulation concerning new issues. And 
fund — The answer to this is that new financing, both refund- the effect, of course, will be to add greater difficulties to 
rate. — ing and new money, is being carried out but on a meager — the problem of the individual investor. Concerning the 


high f— unsatisfactory scale. It undoubtedly would be moving much _ possibility of liberalizing by Congressional action, the legis- 
lity. faster except for the Securities Act and the Stock Exchange _ lation which is stifling new financing, it would seem that 
some fF Act. Within the past few months a number of important this were unlikely. It will be remembered that the original 
with [| corporate bond issues have been called. Among these, for Securities Act was modified to some extent, but this is as 
example, there is the $90,000,000-5-per-cent-issue of the (Please turn to page 350) 
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HE MacazinE oF WALL Street’s Bond Ap- 
praisals of active and important bonds is pre- 
sented in two parts. The sections alternate with 

appropriate alterations and additions, so that holders 
and prospective buyers of bonds may be constantly in- 
formed as to the effect of developments in the largest 
number of issues. 

Naturally, it is understood that all the issues men- 
tioned do not constitute recommendations, although 
the relative merit of each is clearly indicated either 


by the tabular matter or by the comment. For those 
who desire to employ their funds in fixed income-bear- 
ing securities we have “double starred” the issues 
which appear to us most desirable, safety of principal 
being the predominant consideration, while a single 
star designates those which, while somewhat lower in 
quality, nevertheless provide an attractive income, or 
offer possibilities of price enhancement. 

Inquiries concerning bonds should be directed to our 
Personal Service Department. 












































































































. 
Railroads 
Total Amount Fixed Charges 
funded ofthis times earnedt Price 
Company debt _issue ~ Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1932 1933 Callt Recent Maturity 
Central R. R. of N. J. Gen. 5s, 1987......... 54 49 a .6 NC 107 4.6 Good bond, though the issue represents large 
proportion total debt. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. R. R. 
Sy 7" aca 478 150 a .7 NC 56 7.3 No more than fairly strong. 
ik ee | eee 478 106 - i 20 25.0§ Junior to the large general mtge. 
Conv. Adj. “A” 5s, 2000................. 478 183 a .7 105 6 ... Junior to two issues above. Speculative. 
Colorado & Southern Ry. : 
Ref. & Ext. (now 1st) 414s, 5.1.36........ 49 36 23 8 - 202 92 = B.0§ Rateneetly strong, tho refunding may prove 
problem. 
ee ye TOS ns ee 49 20 7 .8 110° 71 6.5 Junior to issue above. 
Fort Worth & Denver City ist 544s,1961.. 49 8 7 .8 105° 105 5.2 Good grade bond. 
Illinois Central R. R. 
cae is Suis 373 13 8 1.0 NC sais Entitled to a high grade rating. 
<< eee meee caer bo 63 8 1.0 107% 84 5.3 Prior liens total some $56,000,000. 
Coll. Tr. 4s, 1952....... shite pas wes 373 15 8 1.0 NC 80 5.8 Collateral consists of first mtge. bonds of 
feeder roads. Reasonably strong. 
15-yr. Sec. 614s, 7.1.36. ... ba ce we 8 .8 1.0 NC 101 5.6 Good grade. . : 
47%, Leased Line Stock Certificates ..... . . 873 10 8 1.0 Nc a4 ‘ Secured by 10,000 shares Chic., St. Louis & 
40 4% 6 N.O.R.R. A reasonably good holding. 
-yr. DG 5G he tins wo lan idan 0 ab'ss a. 102% °36* 60 8.3 
Sh 4 cw peepee - 373 i3 ; 3 io 101* ~ ee 8.05 | Unsecured by mortgage. None too strong. 
St. Louis Div. & Ter. 1st 314s, 1951....... 373 13 8 1.0 NC .-. Good grade. 
Purchased Lines ist 34s, 1952........... 373 12 8 1.0 NC ... Reasonably sound issue. 
Louisville Div. & Ter. 1st 3}4s, 1958... ... 373 23 8 1.0 NC 89 4.4 Better grade. 
Chic., St. Louis & N. O. Joint ist & Ref , 
oo: \ eR iS aaSS 373 71 8 1.0 110 77 6.8 A medium grade bond. 
L., N. O. & Texas Coll. Tr. 4s, 1953....... 373 23 8 1.0 NC 72 6.5 Reasonably strong. 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. ist Con. 5s, ’51...... 373 18 8 1.0 NC 104 4.7 Better grade. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. 
Se 5 Satin poe soci ban 182 17 4 9 NC 100 4.0 Better grade. 
ee OS ere 182 99 4 .9 102 60 7.7 Junior to issue above and prior liens thereto. 
Notes 6s, 10.1.35..... ie cik we wees 182 15 4 9 100 64 9.4§ Unsecured and speculative. 
Reading Co. 
Gen. & Ref. “A” 414s, 1997.............. 186 76 1.5 27 105 107 4.2 Better grade. 
Jersey Central Coll. 4s, 1951............. 136 21 1.5 a.7 105 98 4.2 Collateral is valuable. Good bond. 
Southern Ry. Co, 
earn 92 4 1.0 NC 100 5.0 Good grade bond. 
Dev. & Gen. 4s, 1956........ eke . 297 154 4 1.0 NC 57 8.3 unior to issue above. 
St. Louis Div. ist 4s, 1951......... : . 297 12 4 1.0 NC 81 5.8 ileage is valuable. Good grade. 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. 1st 56s, 1956........ 297 13 4 1.0 NC 108 4.4 Mileage also valuable. Better grade. 
New Orleans Term. 1st 4s, 1953. ........ 297 14 4 1.0 NC 83 5.5 Good grade. 
Atlanta & Char. Air Line 1st 5s, 1944...... 297 20 4 1.0 NC 106 4.2 Sound issue. 
** Washington Terminal ist 34s, 1945...... so 12 NC Guaranteed by B. & O., etc. High grade. 
7. o e e 
Public Utilities 
Alabama Power Co. 
eS ee err 97 71 1.8 3.7 105 88 6.0 Good grade, but Government interference 
and competition unknown factors. 
ist Lien & Ref. Ss, 1951................. 97 81 1.8 2.7 10414 * 84 6.6 Rank but slightly below ist 5s. 
RI Rs MEP, BT 5 oc cce ccc ce veicce ses 97 63 1.8 1.7 1014%* 66 7.2 Rank slightly below ist Lien & Ref. 5s. 
—— ~ Union Gas Co. 
Co SO eee eee 49 15 3.0 2.8 NC 115 3.3 Of the highest grade. 
Oe ee 49 16 3.0 2.8 107* 109 4.4 Junior to issue above, but still high grade. 
3, eS ae 49 18 3.0 2.8 103° 102 4.8 Strong bond, tho not secured by mtge. 
Cincinnati Gas & Elec. ist “A” 4s, 1968 ..... 35 85 4.6 3.8 100 103 3.8 Of the highest grade. 
Dayton Power & Light ist & Ref. 5s,1941... 20 18 3.5 2.9 105* 107 3.8 Better grade issue. 
Houston oo & Power ist & Ref. (now 
lke PON ear eee 28 28 2.6 2.6 103* 105 4.6 Better grade. 
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e eye, ° 
Public Utilities (Continued) 
Total Amount Fixed Charges 
funded of = times earned t Price 
Company debt _ issu A “ Yield to COMMENT 
(mil’ns) (mil’ns) 1932 1933 Callt Recent Maturity 
* Jersey Central Pwr. & Lt. ist “C’4}4s,1961.. 42 42 2.1 1.8 105* 93 5.0 Better grade bond. 
Laclede Gas Light Co. 
Ref. & Ext. 5s, extd. 4 36 20 1.5 1.3 100 96 6.3 Fairly good bond. 
ist Coll. & Ref. “‘C” Sif s, ete 36 23 1.5 1.3 103* 63 9.8 Junior to issue above, tho $10,000,000 of the 
former pledged hereunder. 
Massachusetts Gas Cos. 
oe Sree eee 51 16 2.0 2.0 105 100 5.5 a equally, both these issues are good 
a Se ee era 61 24 2.0 2.0 103 93 5.6 grade 
Boston Con. Gas Deb. 5s, 1947........... 11 11 5.5 4.5 105 108 4.1 Senior to two issues above. Strong bond. 
Minn. Pwr. & Lt. ist & Ref. 414s, 1978....... 35 29 2:7 1.5 10134 * 80 5.7 Reasonably strong. 
Montana Power Co. 
oe OS” Ee ere 46 29 1.8 1.6 105 94 5.9 Good bond. 
i pe yk S| ee ree 46 13 1.8 1.6 104* 65 8.2 Junior to issue above and prior liens thereto. 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 
= & Ref. Pa SMU IGS a's 0v 2a w556 $0 54 30 1.3 1.2 104° 52 9.6§ Second grade. 
Gen. 44s, 7 1.38 Reta h ica ulate & awdoes 54 12 1.3 1.2 105 46 9.8§ Proposing a payment of 10% in cash and 
balance extended to 1942. 
New York Edison 
ist Lien & Ref. “B” 5s, 1944 123 85 5.0 4.4 105* 108 .0 High grade investment bond. 
= Y. Gas & El. Lt., Heat & Pwr. ‘ist t Bs, 1948 123 15 5.0 4.4 NC 116 3.5 { Assumed by New York Edison. 
do P. M. 4s, 1949. . 123 21 5.0 4 NC 107 A Gilt-edged. 
Ohio Edison Co. 
BNC Be NOE MS LOUD. ino on mceeiacincQacss 70 27 2. 1.9 105* 97 5.2 Has considerable merit. 
Northern Ohio Pwr. & Lt. Gen. & Ref. 544s, Ohio Edison assumes these bonds. They 
| ERE SRST ae eee eee 70 18 oo 1.9 105* 101 5.4 are approximately of the same grade as 
Pg AN Pr. & Lt. ist & Ref. 5\4s, ’54. 70 19 4:3 1.9 104* 104 5.2 issue above. 
Southern California Gas Co. 
ist & Ref. (now ist) “B”’ 514s, 1952. 27 12 2.7 2.6 102% 104 5.2 Better grade. 
1st Mtge. & Ref. 414s, 1961.............. 27 21 3.9 2.6 105* 98 4.7 Ranks slightly below issue above. 
e 
Industrials 
Am I. G. Chem. Gtd. conv. Deb. 5144s, 1949. 30 30 1.8 1.9 110* 105 5.0 Real — to ascertain. Probably 
good bon 
California Packing conv. Deb. 5s, 1940...... 13 13 def a 6.9a 103° 103 4.4 aYears to 2.28. Great come-back has im- 
proved bond’s quality. 
National Dairy Products Deb. 514s, 1948.... 170 70 3.9 2.7 103144* 103 4.9 Industry’s condition remains unsettled, tho 
: bond is entitled to a good rating. 
National Steel 1st Coll. 5s, 1956............ 39 37 1.8 2.3 105* 106 4.6 Entitled to a high rating. 
New York Dock Co. 
PME EMMIL (SEEING sicie o'0.s sede w-s'0ibs dea odvee 20 13 pI 1.0 105 60 7.2 Property is very valuable, but currently 
revenues are small. 
oy | a a 7 1.1 1.0 101 Unsecured by mortgage. 
*Remington-Rand Deb. “A” 514s, 1947...... 18 18 def c 2.2c 104° 100 5.5 cYears to 3.31.33.34. Company strong finan- 
: cially and doing better. 
Socony-Vacuum Corp. 
Std Oil of N. Y. Deb. 414s, 1951......... 50 50 2.3 4.9 101* 103 4.3 Will be sole funded debt. High grade. 
Gen. Petroleum ist 5s, 1940.............. 50 a 2.3 4.9 1021%* 103 Called Feb. 15, 1935. 
Texas Corp. Deb. 5s, 1944................. 101 90 6 1.0 10144* 103 4.6 Better grade industria! bond. 
Tobacco Products (N. J.) Coll. Tr. Deb. 64s, 
NS uaa eas dine 6 bE UW s RAO HO wees 36 36 100 101 6.4 Secured pledge lease agreement with Am. 
Tobacco. Appears good, sound issue. 
Short-Term Issues 
Due date 
**xAtlantic Refining Deb. 5s................ 14 5.9 10.1 NC 107 2.2 Better grade investment. 
Buffalo Gen. El. 1st Ref. 5s. ; oe 7 2.6 4.2 105 109 2.9 High grade bond. 
Chicago Gas Light & Coke 1st 5s. 10 1.9 set NC 104 3.6 Better grade investment. 

a alll 5 ein : 28 1.4 def 10314 105 3.2 Better grade issue. 

Midvale Steel & Ordnance Conv. 5s...... 3.1.36 31 def h defh 105 102 3.0 hEarnings Bethlehem Steel. Better grade. 
**New York Telephone ist & Gen. 48. <. .42.3.98 61 3.4 4.6 110 109 2.5 Gilt-edged. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. ist & Coll. 5s.......... 1.2.37 26 4.1 3.8 110 107 2.1 Of the highest grade. 

t Fixed charges times earned is computed on an “over all” basis. In the case of a railroad, the item includes interest on funded debt and other debt, 
rents for leased roads, miscellaneous rents, etc.; in the case of a public utility it includes interest on funded and unfunded debt, subsidiary preferred dividends 
minority interest, etc. { An entry such as 106 ’36 means that the bond is not callable until 1936 at the price named. * Indicates that the issue is callable as a 
whole or in part at gradually decreasing prices. ** Our preferences where safety of principal is predominant consideration. * Our preferences where some 
slight risk may be taken in order to obtain a higher return. § Current yield. 
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Steel Today Is Far Less of Capital Goods Industry Than It 


Was a Few Years Ago 


Increased Efficiency Means Profits at Lower Percentage of 
Capacity Than Heretofore 


Steel, Today and Tomorrow 


OUR years of unprecedented de- 

pression —“‘a deluge, not the 

rain we expected” as one steel 
man put it—has not only wiped out 
the surpluses which most of the steel 
companies amassed between 1921 and 
1929, but has left it open to doubt 
whether the steel industry can share 
to the extent it has in the past in a 
general business recovery, when it ar- 
rives. 

For one of the contributing causes 
of the boom of the twenties was the 
creation of capital goods on a scale 
never before approached, and perhaps 
the most serious prob- 
lem to those who are 


By ARUNDEL COTTER 


which normally are large employers of 
labor. In other words, we cannot have 
real and prolonged prosperity unless 
it is shared by the heavy industries. 

In discussing the outlook for the 
steel stocks, therefore, the question 
seems to be not so much whether steel 
will share in a general business im- 
provement, but whether we shall enjoy 
a period of real prosperity in the near 
future. 

It is true that steel today is not a 
capital goods industry to anything like 
the extent it was only a few years ago. 
This is a fortunate thing for the pro- 


third of the steel produced. Building 
construction took from 15% to 20%. 
It was then considered inconceivable 
that the steel industry could experi- 
ence any degree of prosperity without 
heavy railroad buying. Yet it did, in 
the period between 1922 and 1929 
This was due partly to building but 
also in great part to the growth of 
the motor industry and the enormous 
increase in the demand for canned 
foods and other package products. 
Consumption of steel by the metal con- 
tainer industry, in fact, has increased 
almost every year throughout the de- 
pression and wil] 
probably set a new 
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record in 1934. 
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prosperity is our sur- tions of steel absorbed 
ae ad FINISHED STEEL CONSUMPTION geen neg 
goods. Theoretically 45 suming industries in 
at least our existing recent years as com 
capital plant and 40 oer pared with earlier 
equipment is sufficient ae ait periods are shown 
in most lines to meet 35 Pr ra pre graphically in the ac- 
the consumptive re- companying chart. 
quirements of the 2 30 m The lighter forms 
public, even measur- 2 Pats Re i of steel—black plate 
ing these by the stand- 0 25 ae for tinning, sheets, 
ards which prevailed 3 YY 4 AN i strip, wire, hoops, 
in periods of great 3 Wie YY se bands, etc., consti: 
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Contemplating the '5 Rinreraet Ye - all the steel rolled in 
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corded in the past Uy Hy Even under very 
three months it is ob- ° RRR moderate business 
vious that it has been “ conditions the demand 
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tirely to consumptive 


EST lighter forms of steel 








goods and that a large 
part of our capital 
plant is still idle. It is worthy of note 
that employment has not increased pro- 
portionately and, in the opinion of 
the writer cannot so increase until 
the effect of business betterment is 
felt in the capital goods industries, 
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ducers of the metal, otherwise many 
of them would likely have been in the 
hands of receivers ere this. 

In the early years of the century 
and, in fact, until a decade and a half 
ago, the railroads consumed nearly one- 


seems likely to con 
tinue, and in the case 
of metal containers at least, to continue 
to increase. Companies, a large pro- 
portion of whose products consists of 
such classes of steel, seem assured of 
a steady and increasing business unless 
conditions turn for the worse. 
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Of these companies National Steel 
is an Outstanding example. Its prod- 
uct goes largely into the two industries 
which consumed more steel in 1933 
than in the 1922-24 period—automo- 
biles and tin plate for cans, etc. This 
is the reason National Steel was able 
to show a balance for stock in periods 
over the past four years when most 
other steel companies were dipping 
deeply into the red—why it has been 
able to maintain a much higher rate of 
operations than most of its competitors. 

On the other hand, should we ex- 
perience in the next year or two a 
business recovery that will extend it- 
self to the capital goods industries, 
involving a demand for large tonnages 
of heavy steel, greater opportunities 
for profit would appear to present 
themselves in some 
of the “old line” 
steel stocks. They 
have fallen further; 
and obviously have 
more room for 
“comeback,” more 
leverage, then the 
lighter steel produc- 
ers which have not 
declined so far. 

Regarding the 
companies that in 
the heyday of heavy 
steel were the lead- 
ers of the industry 
it should be said 
that they have not 
failed to recognize 
the consumptive 
trend towards the 
lighter forms of the 
metal—which, inci- 
dentally, are more 
profitable — and 
have endeavored to 
adjust their capacity 
as much as possible 
to meet the changed 
conditions. But what changes they 
have made have been limited of neces- 
sity. They must still depend, for any 
marked improvement in their business 
on renewed demand from their old 
customers—the railroads, the building 
industry, ete. 

So far as building is concerned the 
prospects seem dubious. The huge 

sums spent and being spent by govern- 
mental agencies for construction are 
limited almost entirely, to small hous- 
ing and repairs, which involve only a 
very minor tonnage of steel. Big con- 
struction projects which would involve 
large tonnages of steel have not yet 
appeared, being restricted apparently 
both by lack of confidence in the future 
and by the over-onerous restrictions 
imposed by the Government on new 
capital issues. Of course, should de- 
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mand tor consumer goods continue to 
grow the first restriction would vanish 
and even the second would appear less 
burdensome. 


Railroad Demand 


Prospects of railroad demand present 
an interesting speculation, with large 
possibilities but many uncertainties. 
There can be but little questsion that, 
with few exceptions, the railroads of 
the United States are not equipped to 
meet any marked betterment in volume 
of trafic. Much of their equipment is 
obsolete, much in need of repair if 
not replacement. Further, even where 
motive power and rolling stock is in 
good repair and entirely serviceable, it 
is often so behind the times that its 





Underwood & Underwood Photo. 


Charging Hot Metal into Furnace 


replacement with new cars and loco- 
motives would reduce operating costs 
sufficiently to more than make such 
replacement worthwhile—granted only 
a sufficient volume of traffic to keep 
the new equipment busy. For if a 
road is going to have idle cars it is 
certainly cheaper to have them already 
paid for and depreciated. It seems 
safe to say that if railroad trafic gains 
and gives indications of keeping up 
there will be some buying of cars, en- 
gines and track material and that this 
might easily develop into a buying 
movement that would eventually absorb 
large tonnages of steel. 

There is another aspect of the rail- 
road situation that is worth touching 
upon. The streamlined train, built 
for greater speed and comfort as well 
as lower fuel costs, to meet the threat 


of airplane travel, promises one day 
to revolutionize the railroad industry. 
This revolution may be very gradual 
On the other hand it may develop 
with great rapidity and if it does the 
steel industry will be a beneficiary. 

Finally, if as and when the Gov- 
ernment comes to the assistance of the 
roads not only in respect to the recon- 
struction of their capital structures but 
in restricting and controlling now un- 
restrained competition from motor 
buses and airplanes, a rehabilitation of 
railroad equipment is almost certain to 
be involved. This, however, appears 
to be a considerable distance off. 

Great as have been the losses caused 
to the steel companies by the depres- 
sion it has not been entirely without 
benefit to them. For it has forced 
their managements 
to study costs and 
eficiency as never 
before, so that today 
the majority of them 
are in a position to 
reap greater advan- 
tages from a recov 
ery in sales than at 
any past time in 
their history. De- 
spite high wages— 
as against previous 
periods of depres: 
sion — and reduced 
working hours ther 
are now able to 
show a profit at an 
operating rate which 
some years ago 
would have meant a 
substantial loss. 

The writer is of- 
ten asked: “At what 
rate can such and 
such a steel com- 
pany show a profit 
for stock?” It can- 
not be answered 
with any exactness for the answer 
depends on many indeterminable fac- 
tors—prices, class of steel in most de- 
mand at a given time, etc. For 
obviously the profit possibilities on tin 
plate at $5.25 a hundred pounds are 
greater than they are on bars at $1.80 
a hundred pounds. But, other things 
being equal it would seem that most 
of the large steel producers today can 
cover depreciation and interest charges 
at 40% capacity, or even less at times 
For example: 

United States Steel, operating at 
29% in the first quarter of this year, 
showed a loss of $4,216,000. In the 
second quarter, with a rate of 48% 
it showed a profit of $8,614,000; and 
in the third quarter, operations drop 
ping to 24%, it showed a loss of 

(Please turn to page 351) 
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Gambling With Nature 


The Stakes Are Our Food Supply as A A A 
Lays Its Bets Against Unpredictable Rainfall 


EW DEAL 

“economic 

planning’’ 
came a cropper in 
NRA, but goes 
blithely on in AAA 
—serene, undaunted, 
supremely confident 
of the omniscience of 
Secretary Wallace’s 
bright young bureau- 
crats in adjusting the 
production of our 
major farm crops. 

Let us call a spade 
a spade. Mother Na- 
ture is the one omnip- 
otent adjuster of 
farm production. Her 
vagaries are well 
known, enormous and 
unpredictable from 
year to year. Therefore the economic 
planners begin with the odds heavily 
against them when they invade her 
realm and venture to match wits with 
her. 

The simple fact is that what the 
A A A is doing—now that surpluses 
of most food crops have been eliminated 
or greatly reduced—is gambling with 
this nation’s food supply. The crop 
curtailment program now projected 
will prove satisfactory if Nature pro- 
vides adequate crops this year. Crops 
will be adequate if rain and snow pro- 
vide sufficient moisture to correct a 
definitely dangerous accumulated defi- 
ciency of sub-soil moisture reserves in 
many of the food producing states of 
the west. 

Maybe Nature will play ball with 
the A A A. Maybe not. It is a 
very big “If” that confronts us—and 
we might as well note the reality for 
the record here and now. If food be- 
comes scarce and prices soar, A A A 
will find it exceedingly difficult to justi- 
fy itself. We do not predict this will 
happen. We merely state for the record 
that this is the obvious gamble we are 
taking. 

The drought was a national disaster. 
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By C. S$. Burton 





Wide World Photo. 


Will It Happen Again? 


That it followed hard upon the work 
of the A A A in its endeavor to do 
away with surpluses and carryovers 
only illustrates most painfully the fu- 
tility of man’s effort to regulate Na- 
ture’s work. 


Adjustment of Production 


It was, and is, quite to be expected 
that the A A A will contend that 
although it was brought into being to 
do away with surpluses, to correct 
overproduction, it is now needed to 
maintain a balance between production 
and consumption and prevent the re- 
accumulation of agricultural surpluses 
—in effect, to plan our agricultural ac- 
tivities. 

The plans for the wheat and corn- 
hog farmers have not yet been formu- 
lated and that such plans when an- 
nounced may be better weighed it is 
necessary to consider crop conditions. 
Undoubtedly in the minds of most city 
dwellers, especially along the Atlantic 
Seaboard, the drought was something 
that happened last summer and now 
has passed into history. As a matter 
of painful fact, of moment to city 
dweller as well as farmer, the drought 


continues only par- 


tially relieved over 
the larger part of the 
area that suffered its 
ravages last summer, 
despite recent rela- 
tively heavy precipi- 
tation in some areas. 

The records of the 
Weather Bureau tell 
the story. Going back 
over a long period, 
noting rainfall as re- 
corded and striking an 
arithmetical average, 
one arrives at a sort 
of normal expectancy 
— the 
inches of precipita- 
tion upon which each 
state has had to de- 
pend. The table ap- 
pended gives the normal rainfall as so 
determined and the actual precipitation 
from October, 1933, to September, 
1934, covering the months when the 
greatest damage was done by the ter- 
rific heat and the lack of moisture, and 
also from July, 1934, to October, 1934, 
showing such later improvement as has 
taken place and where. 

One may read and look at pictures 
of dry river beds and burned up fields 
of what was a growing crop, but the 
only way one really knows what 
drought means is to live through sea- 
sons of it; this writer knows. 


Using Up Reserves 


Now there are inches of rainfall 
tabulated, but there is no way to tell 
what part was gentle pattering rain 
that the thirsty ground could absorb 
and hold and how much was by way 
of sudden downpour and immediate 
run-off, but by and large one rain with 
another and one year with another 
the crops demand a minimum of 
80% of the calculated normal. Less 
than that means mounting crop dam- 
age and, as is the case over a large 
part of the drought area just now, defi- 
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ciency in subsoil moisture. In plain 
farmer parlance this means that the 
dirt is dry further down than crop 
roots can go seeking the damp. Ordi- 
narily every day cultivation turns up 
moist earth; as the moisture evaporates, 
capillary attraction brings up from be- 
low more moisture for plant roots. 
Tillage can bring the moisture up this 
way, there is no way to send it down. 
This is why farmers plough and rake 
and harrow and hoe. 

The dependence of crop growth 
upon subsoil moisture is absolute and 
in the greater part of last year’s drought 
area there is a dangerous deficiency in 
this vital necessity. 

Last summer’s driest spot was Ne- 
braska, with only a little more than 
half of normal rainfall, and Nebraska’s 
normal would be something of a 
drought in any but one of the wind- 
swept, treeless, prairie states. Nebras- 
ka’s normal is 23.5 inches, just 60% 
of New York’s normal 39.1. Quite 
truly then if New York had to do 
one or two summers with what Ne- 
| braska would be glad to get year after 

year, the Empire State would be 

“burned out.” 
| Towa, our banner corn-hog state, 
| suffered in some parts as badly as did 

Nebraska. It received 71.2% of its 

normal rainfall of 31.6 inches. Iowa 
| farmers are using their corn-hog bene- 

fit payments to buy corn at above one 
| dollar a bushel to keep their livestock 
through the winter. 

Kansas, “bleeding Kansas,” claimed 
| to have so much wheat in 1931 that 
| they piled the threshed grain in the 
open, in long heaps, along the railway 


tracks. In 1934, it reopened less than 
70% of its normal rain and the wheat 
fields of its western counties were bar- 
ren. Dry farming and wheat bred to 
mature on minimum of moisture found 
homes in Western Kansas. Dry farm- 
ing is in reality a sort of mining of the 
soil, a sapping of the subsoil moisture, 
constant stirring of the surface to 
bring the dampness up is necessary and 
by and by the time comes when it is 
all dried out. Wheat stubble is plowed 
under as fast as the grain is reaped, 
that the moisture remaining in the 
straw may be conserved but, all in 
all, the process is one of more or less 
slow exhaustion. 

North Dakota ranked with Nebraska, 
both North and South Dakota were 
around 40% shy of rain. The answer 
is disaster. Illinois, noted for mud 
that has no bottom, was 22% shy last 
summer but has been catching up a 
little in the later period. 

It is in the country’s great “bread 
basket,” the Valley states that form 
the watersheds of the Missouri—the 
“Big Muddy” and the Mississippi— 
“Father of Waters” that the problem 


becomes acute. 
! 


Falling Water Table 


Practical experience is more telling 
than theorizing. Farmers’ wells in 
these prairie states are drilled with an 
augur and go down 100, 200 or more 
feet to reach water to be brought up 
by windmills. The drilling of wells is 
of course an established business and 
those who follow it report from these 
prairie states that everywhere the water 





table has fallen due to the drainage of 
swamp lands, the dredging of river 
channels, as well as lack of rain. 

This writer recalls that when the 
historic Bronx River was to be “pret- 
tied up” to add to the beauty of the 
Parkway, the engineers in charge took 
pains to explain to the people of West- 
chester County that if they dredged 
the little river and lowered its bed 
two feet they would lower the height 
at which water naturally stands in its 
watershed —the water table—by a 
similar two feet and endanger the life 
of all the trees and the vegetation along 
the river. The work done on the Mis- 
souri has apparently had some such 
effect on its watershed. Those closest 
in touch with such conditions look with 
great dubiety upon next season crop 
possibilities, claiming that “dry farms” 
must be turned back to grazing, swampy 
lands allowed to return to their origi- 
nal wetness. 

Thus the drought’s shadow hangs 
over the West. There is a disquiet- 
ing note now and then in the current 
news, such as in a dispatch from Win- 
nipeg: “There has been no rain or 
snow to speak of in the Canadian West 
so far this winter. The United States 
is combing the world for oats and corn. 
Shipments of oats from Argentina are 
on a large scale and both the United 
States and Canada are likely to import 
this commodity.” The Argentine put 
an export tax on corn of about 4 cents 
a bushel which checked some of our 
buying of corn in Buenos Aires. Not 
so many years ago the farm price for 
corn was less than 20 cents per bushel. 

(Please turn to page 352) 

























Actual Normal 
Inches Inches 
New England..... 43.0 41.6 
New York... . 34.8 39.1 
New Jersey. .. : 43.3 45.4 
Pennsylvania.... 87.9 42.4 
TPM Es oicla ac 28.2 37.8 
Indiana...... 30.5 39.5 
Illinois. .... 28.9 87.0 
Michigan... 26.4 30.6 
Wisconsin... 26.3 30.4 
Minnesota. . . 18.7 25.2 
a 22.5 31.6 
Missouri... .. 29.8 40.0 
North Dakota. >a > aa 17.2 
South Dakota. . , 12.2 20.1 
Nebraska........ 13.4 23.5 
a ees 18.6 26.8 
Maryland and Delaware 44.7 41.0 
Lo ene 41.6 
West Virginia............. 38.8 42.9 
North Carolina.......... . 47.6 49.5 
South Carolina............ 40.9 47.8 


“Figures compiled by The Annalist. 








Year, 
Oct., 19338, to 
Sept., 1934 


Table I. Rainfall by States 


(From data of U. S. Weather Bureau) 





Four Months 
July, 1934, to 
ct., 1934. 

P.C. Actual P.C. 

Norm. Inches Norm. 

103.5 15.1 101.5 Se ree eee 
89.0 13.1 91.1 Oe ee eee 
95.6 18.8 113.6 Se 
89.4 17,0 441.9 I xia iy orton dno o 40% 
74.6 11.2 88.9 RS wens os ot tives 
77.2 13.3 103.3 ee Cee 
78.0 15.4 117.9 UN go. 656 10:50; 3,909 
86.3 11.0 96.3 Louisiana 
86.7 14.0 108.2 CORIGROMIR.... 2. 065s esas 
74.1 10.3 90.7 Maasai ks 6035s s 
71.2 13.3 98.6 a ee 
74.3 14.8 101.0 Idaho..... NN eee 
58.0 4.3 60.7 Li. AO ae 
60.5 6.6 83.0 | ener 
56.9 6.2 62.6 New Merxico............ 
69.4 7.9 70.6 pe Se eee 

109.0 19.1 130.1 Ac Da aie ae wah sin hated 

101.1 17.9 120.3 Roa cies a's sities 
90.5 15.1 105.8 Washington............. 
96.3 20.8 111.5 Oregon...... 

85.6 16.7 89.4 SNORE 0:2 cpreceeeccreiows. sx 


ear, Four Months 
Oct., 1933, to July, 1934, to 
Sept., 19 -—Oct., 1934—. 

Actual Normal P.C Actual P.C. 
Inches Inches Norm. Inches Norm 
43.8 49.6 88.3 16.6 96.4 
54.2 52.8 102.6 20.9 83.0 
.. 89.8 45.5 87.4 14.8 109.4 
46.6 49.9 93.4 16.0 111.0 
47.8 52.8 90.5 21.0 130.9 
45.9 63.1 86.3 15.3 101.1 
GF 48.2 85.4 10.6 76.2 
sshat 53.5 55.8 95.9 16.2 87.7 
ee 33.7 84.5 10.7 88.0 
ica) SES 30.8 80.5 6.4 60.4 
oa G8 15.3 83.9 3.3 66.3 
15.8 17.4 91.0 2.9 79.1 
~ Oo 14.2 69.7 3.7 78.8 
11.4 16.5 68.8 3.9 58.6 
a. 30:0 14.5 69.1 5.4 68.7 
say 2058 12.8 79.2 5.1 80.4 
8.2 12.8 63.4 2.7 66.2 
6.2 8.8 70.3 1.6 85.0 
.. 42.8 34.8 122.9 8.1 130.6 
22.0 26.0 84.5 4.38 108.5 

is. 28L8 23.6 70.1 2.4 
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WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING 





Diversity of Output the Key 
to Recovery 


Deficit Has Been Sharply Reduced—Watch 
the Trend of Gross and Profit Margins 


HERE are years in which some corporations can’t red early in the depression, 1930 having been the last year 
make a nickel, no matter how capable the manage- in which it earned a profit for its stockholders. 
ment. The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Consider the following figures: Total sales off some 


Co. is in this “prince and pauper”’ class. 
The reason is simple. It makes durable products. All of $114,029,931 at the close of 1929 to $70,825,218 at the 


us desire to own some of those products, but purchase can end of 1933; cumulative reported deficits up to September 

be, and is, more or less indefinitely postponed when times 30, 1934, $21,559,828. 

are hard, when bank balances are low, when jobs are scarce Certainly that is not a rosy picture. Sometimes, how. 

and the family income is none too secure. ever, the bald figures of conservative corporate accounting 
We have to buy food, clothing, gasoline; even a new are not as dismal as they seem at first glance. Considering fF 

automobile when the old one wears out. But we don’t the conditions facing it, the fact is that the Westing 

have to buy vacuum cleaners, washing machines, electric house depression record has been remarkably good. 


refrigerators, radios, waffle irons, 
heating pads, electric irons, perco- 
lators, electric fans, toasters and 
electric stoves. 

And because our spending 
habits and inhibitions are what 
they are, business itself pulls in 
its belt and cuts its spending to 
the essentials even more promptly 
than the individual does. When 
that happens the bottom falls out 
of the business of making and 
selling steam turbines, generators, 
motors, elevators, electric loco- 
motives, circuit breakers, trans- 
formers, condensers, Diesel en- 
gines, stokers and the host of 
other heavy products made by 
Westinghouse for use in indus- 
try, transportation, communica- 
tion and elsewhere. 

Above we have a list of typical 
“durable goods.” More precisely, 
they fall into two different 
classes: consumers’ durable goods 
and producers’ capital goods. It 
is the latter which contribute 
most largely to Westinghouse 
sales and profits under prosper- 
ous conditions. It is the latter 
which have suffered most se- 
verely in depression. 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that this enterprise slid into the 
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By Warp GATES 


70% between 1929 and 1933; working capital down from 


Let us look closer, for example, F 
at the item of working capital. 
More than $30,000,000 of the 
shrinkage since 1929 was in in 
ventories. Obviously a company 
does not need boom-time inven: 
tories for depression business. 
Second, more than $15,000,000 
of the decline was in accounts 
receivable, which would naturally 
shrink with sales. 

It is the cash items of a bal: 
ance sheet and the ratio of cur 
rent assets to current liabilities 
that indicate a corporation’s real 
financial strength or weakness. 
In these respects the performance f 
of Westinghouse is remarkable. 
Cash items at the close of 1929 
amounted to $29,665,765, orf 
$11.47 per common share of f 
stock. At the end of 1933 they > 
amounted to $27,187,013, or 
$10.51 per share. At the end 
of 1929, the ratio of current as 
sets to current liabilities was 6 
to 1. The close of 1933 found> 
it 16.6 to 1. 

Here, then, is a company whose 
liquid resources are but a trifle 
less than they were in 1929; 
whose physical properties differ f 
from 1929 only in that continu f 
ous modernization has improved ‘ 
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them; whose alertness in 
technical research ex- 
ceeds that of 1929; 
whose management and 
personnel are undoubt- 
edly more efficient than 
in 1929. 

This raises an interest- 
ing question. What has 
Westinghouse lost since 
1929? Certainly not a 
bit of intrinsic worth, so 
far as worth relates to 
production facilities, to 
financial strength and to quality of management. 

What it has lost is orders—orders sufficient in volume 
to keep its facilities profitably occupied.. With this shrink- 
age in volume of gross business, of course, goes loss in 
earning power. 

There is no intention here to minimize this loss. Among 
the many investment factors that determine the current 
orice of a common stock, this one of earning power is by 
far the most important. Nevertheless the picture above 
given permits us to narrow down the field of analysis. 
Financial position, physical assets, manage- 
ment—all factors that must enter into either 
investment or speculative consideration—are 
satisfactory. 

Therefore, one will buy this stock or decline 
to buy it almost entirely on the basis of the 
trend of gross sales and the profit margin on 
those sales. 

In 1929 Westinghouse billed sales of more 
than $216,000,000 and earned a profit of 
$19,544,000. In 1930 it billed sales of $180,- 
183,000 and earned $11,881,000. In 1931 
sales were $115,393,000 and the company 
showed a net loss of $3,655,000. For 1932 
sales fell to approximately $77,000,000 and 
the loss increased to $8,903,000. Last year 
saw sales decline still further to $68,188,000, 
but economies held the loss to $8,636,000. 

In other words, Westinghouse in 1929 did 
$81 of business per share of common and 
preferred stock combined; had a profit mar- 
gin of 12.6% on sales and showed net of 
$10.15 per share. Gross business in 1930 was $68 per 
share, profit margin 6.6% and per share earnings 
$4.45. The 1931 sales were $43 per share, profit margin 
vanished and the deficit per share was $1.58. Business 
per share dropped to $29 in 1932 and per share deficit 
increased to $3.55. Last year’s sales reached bottom at 
approximately $25 per share and per share deficit was 
held to $3.43. 

Going back further and examining the six-year period 
1924-1928, we find sales averaged approximately $171,- 
000,000 a year, the profit margin on sales averaged 
10.8% and earnings per share -of preferred and common 
combined averaged $7.26. 

These figures show one thing very clearly: namely, that 
in the nature of its business and organization the company 
requires a very considerable volume of sales if it is to earn 
anything approaching satisfactory profits. 

Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind that the ratio 
between sales and profits today is neither necessarily nor 
probably what it was in past years. One can probably 
assume with safety that economies and increased efficien- 
cies effected during several years of depression have tended 
to lower the “pay point.” 

Obviously, one is on conjectural ground in attempting to 
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forecast the future with regard for such a reduced “pay 
point,” because of the fact that cost factors, as well as 
sales, are variable—and especially so under the present 
New Deal economy,’ with its disruption of wage and hour 
relationships and its trend toward higher costs of raw 
materials. 

We have at least some tangible evidence, however, bear- 
ing upon this point. In the first nine months of 1932 
sales amounted to approximately $23 per share of common 
stock and the company lost $5,917,250. On sales of $18 
per share of common in the first nine months of 1933 it 
lost $7,083,661. In the first nine months of 1934 sales 
increased to $27 per share and the deficit was reduced to 
$363,787, or within striking distance of the “break even” 
point. 

Assuming for sake of comparison that the fourth quar- 
ter of 1934 yielded sales at somewhere near the level of 
the final quarter of 1933, gross for the full year 1934 
would figure in the vicinity of $90,000,000. On this basis 
it appears a reasonable estimate that Westinghouse for 
1934 will report a loss somewhat smaller than was shown 
for 1931 on sales of $115,000,000. 

Projection of the sales gain shown for the first nine 
months of 1934 would indicate a full year increase of 
somewhere around 50% over the total for 
1933. This is a decidedly hopeful perform- 
ance on the part of a company so largely 
dependent on the demand for durable goods, 
even though a further gain of more than 
60% would be required to restore sales even 
close to the average level of past satisfactory 
years, 

What are the prospects for additional im- 
provement in 1935? 

We know that we have gone through five 
years of sub-normal buying of durable goods 
of all kinds, five years of depreciation and 
obsolescence, five years of population growth. 
Therefore, a huge reservoir of potential. but 
hitherto deferred, demand has accumulated. 

We know that the economic cycle has defi- 
nitely made the turn from depression to re- 
covery and that the recovery process is an 
upward spiral. It is a striking fact that the 
economic gains of 1933 centered to a large 
degree in consumption goods of immediate 
need, but that 1934 saw consumer demand for various 
types of durable goods increasing sharply; for example, 
in sales of oil burners, refrigerators, radios, washing ma- 
chines, furniture and other durable household equipment. 

Here we have fairly conclusive evidence of the second 
phase of recovery, marked by revival of effective consumer 
demand for a variety of durable products of household 
utility. On present economic indications, the chances 
appear reasonably good that 
this type of durable product 
demand will expand further 
this year, although it is to 
be doubted that from present 
improved levels percentage 
sales gains will equal those 
of 1934. 

Westinghouse, it need 
hardly be said, has partici- 
pated proportionately in the 
past year’s notable improve- 
ment in demand for house- 
hold durable products and is 
likely to experience a still 
better business in this field 














this year. Its representation therein has been expanded 
in the depression years in a successful effort to obtain a 
partial offset to the shrinkage in sales of the heavier capi- 
. tal goods. . 

As regards these heavy products—upon which West- 
inghouse will continue to depend for a recovery of satis- 
factory earning power—this year’s prospect is much less 
clear. There is no question as to the beginning of recov- 
ery here, for the evidence is plain that it has started. 
Here and there industry is shaking 
off excessive caution to the extent of 
making moderate commitments in the 
replacement of obsolete equipment or 
its modernizatidn; and this means a 
trickle of orders to Westinghouse for 
machinery, equipment, etc. 

The company has also had its or- 
ders for heavy goods swelled some- 
what in reflection of special Federal 
expenditures on public works, hydro- 
electric development and railroad 
equipment loans. This factor com- 
plicates the problem of weighing the 
significance of such improvement in 
heavy goods as Westinghouse has 
thus far experienced, and certainly 
must be ignored in attempting to appraise the company’s 
longer prospect. 

The question is: How enduring is the improvement in 
private demand for capital goods and what is the prospect 
for normal recovery in it? 

Obviously, a favorable answer will depend entirely on 
a definite and continuing improvement from this point 
onward in both the level of business activity and the state 
of business confidence. Both appear presently to be rising 
—but in scarcely more than tentative fashion, with a 
cautious eye cocked toward Washington. 

Given a further recovery in the confidence of manage- 
ment and capital, orders for capital goods would expand 
very substantially from the present low level even without 
active new financing; for a great many corporations have 
surplus liquid resources available for such use. 

Looking further ahead, a full recovery in this field such 
as would carry Westinghouse sales back to the level of 
the last period of prosperity, will most certainly have to 
wait upon a marked revival of the long-term financing 
market, which 
always has been 
very directly re- 
lated to industrial 
expansion. 

Meanwhile, 
unfortunately, 
some of the best 
customers of 
Westinghouse 
are either unwill- 
ing or unable to 
do much spend- 
ing—notably the 
public utilities, 
the railroads and 
the buyers of ma- 
rine equipment. 

To say the 
least, the pros- 
pect for public 
utility expansion 
at present is not 
bright. In the 
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aggregate, the industry now is carrying a surplus of capac- 
ity; and such utilities as may be exceptions to this gener- 
ality will think twice before doing much expanding while 
the present political attack is relentlessly pressed against 
them. For Westinghouse, of course, there would be a 
partial offset in governmental demand for electrical equip- 
ment in the event that the American public follows the 
New Deal into the power business on any such scale as 
has been threatened in recent months. 

Demand from the railroads, now 
supported very largely by Federal 
credit, will not expand to anything 
like robust proportions until traffic 
has improved substantially from pres- 
ent low levels. 

As to marine equipment, world 
trade trends—although slightly im- 
proved—do not suggest the prob- 
ability of any considerable activity in 
commercial ship-building. In the 
present setting, however, it would 
not be surprising if naval building 
during the next few years became in- 
creasingly active; and this no doubt 
would produce a considerable volume 
of business for Westinghouse. 

In the present surfeit of office building space there is 
scant promise of early revival in this type of construction, 
without which there will be no considerable demand for 
Westinghouse elevators. 

In summary, the immediate sales outlook appears bright- 
est in household equipment and appliances, with products 
applicable to commercial and industrial use coming next; 
and, excluding Federal spending, marine products, utility 
products, railroad products and elevators well in the rear 
of the procession. 

Westinghouse in one respect can count itself either 
fortunate or the beneficiary of excellent financial judgment 
on the part of its management. It redeemed its entire 
funded debt of $30,000,000 in 1929 by sale of stock at 
the very good price of $105 per share. This gave it a 
strong capital structure at a most opportune time. Ahead 
of the 2,586,341 shares of $50 par value common stand 
only 79,974 shares of $50 par value preferred stock carry- 
ing a dividend of $3.50 and participating equally with the 
common stock in any dividend payments after 7% 
or $3.50 shall 
have been paid 
on the common. 
Thus, when a 
dividend of $4 a 
year was paid on 
the common from 
1920 to 1929, $4 
likewise was paid 
on the preferred 
stock. 

That the com- 
pany has come 
through the worst 
depression in the 
history of this 
nation with its 
finances unim- 
paired offers both 
a testimonial to 
the basic quality 
of the enterprise 
(Please turn to 

page 349) 
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Attractive Speculations in Preferreds 


Opportunities for Larger Income, Back 


Dividends or Price Appreciation 


N a single day of average volume 
in the middle of December, 
twenty-five stocks on the New 

York Stock Exchange made new 
“highs” for the year. Of these, six- 
teen were preferred stocks. Nor was 
this an unusual instance. On the con- 
trary, it is cited here merely as an 
example of the increasingly wider pub- 
lic interest which has been attracted to 
preferred stocks. This interest has ex- 
pressed itself in a demand for both the 
highest grade investment preferred 
stocks as well as those which are obvi- 
ously speculative. In the case of the 
former, demand emanated from the 
constant pressure of investment funds 
seeking security and a reasonable re- 
turn, while the latter have gained spec- 
ulative favor on the basis of their prom- 
ise of price appreciation and possible 
payment of, or other compensation for, 
accumulated dividends. It is with this 
group that this discussion is concerned. 

Despite the increased market activ- 
ity, at advanced quotations, in second 
grade and speculative pre: 


By StanLtey Devin 


can be made to common stockholders, 
the natural desire on the part of a 
company’s management to eliminate 
accumulations and resume regular pay- 
ments can be taken for granted. Aside 
from the interests of common stock- 
holders this would also be good busi- 
ness procedure in the interest of the 
company’s credit standing. 

Not always in the past have com- 
panies with back dividends due on their 
preferred stock discharged these pay- 
ments in cash but instead have elected 
to compensate preferred stockholders 
by issuing additional shares, either pre- 
ferred or common, in lieu of accumu- 
lated dividends. This method might 
conceivably be the best for all concerned 
in the case of a company able to re- 
sume regular payments but lacking 
sufficient liquid resources to permit the 
full payments of accumulations in cash. 
Such procedure, however, by no means 
detracts from the speculative merit of 
a particular preferred stock. 

In this discussion the selection of 


which even at this advanced date hold 
out the promise of important recovery 
during the coming year. 

In each instance there are, of course, 
individual factors, not subject to pre- 
diction, which will exert a vital influ- 
ence in determining the rapidity with 
which past dividends are liquidated and 
regular payments reinstated. These 
make up the speculative elements. An 
attempt has been made, however, to 
confine the selection to those preferred 
issues where the weight of statistical 
evidence is definitely on the construc- 
tive side. Furthermore, it may be noted 
that the amount of accumulated divi- 
dends is not particularly large in any 
instance and their liquidation, there- 
fore, would seem to present not too 
burdensome an obligation, with the 
companies in question being given any- 
thing approaching normal earnings re- 
covery. 


U.S. Steel Preferred 
This condition is accorded particu: 
lar emphasis in the case of 





ferred issues, the possibili- ian’ — 


ties for price appreciation | 
and generous income have 
by no means been ex- 
hausted. Among the many 
preferred stocks which have 
been deprived of all or part 
of their regular dividends, 
and relegated to a specula- 
tive category by the busi- 
ness exigencies of the past 
several years, there are a 
number of issues which may 
quite possibly be restored 





— nee U. S. Steel preferred. In 

v | February, 1933, directors 

Speculative Preferred Stocks | of the United States Steel 
Present Accumulated Recent(' | Corp ‘ declared = quarterly 

Company iv. Dividends Price ~ | dividend of 50 cents on the 

U. S. Steel Corp. 7%........ 2.00 10.00 82 preferred stock. Previously 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber7%;. 4.00 6.00 85 | the shares paid $1.75 quar- 
Midland Steel Products 8%.. 4.00 1.00 62 terly and this reduction in 
Associated Dry Goods 6% 1st None 15.00 87 the rate was the first in the 
Maytag Co. $3 Preference... 3.00 6.75 36 company’s history, covering 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co.7%. None 21.00 74 a period of nearly thirty- 
Remington-Rand 7% 1st... . None 21.00 65 two years. Prior to the de- 
Shell Union Oil 514%....... None 19.25 69 pression, U. S. Steel pre- 
ferred was accorded sub- 

— —S - stantial investment recogni- 











to a regular dividend basis — 
during the next twelve 

months; others may reward holders by 
payments against dividends now in 
arrears. 

Not all preferred stocks carry pro- 
visions for cumulative dividends but 
this feature is incorporated in nearly 
all issues worthy of speculative consid- 
eration. Confronted with the obliga- 
tion of liquidating unpaid dividends on 
preferred shares before any payments 
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issues was made with the speculative 
possibilities frankly in mind. While 
no rigid standards have been followed, 
all of the companies chosen have in 
common a number of important char- 
acteristics. They all occupy important 
positions in their respective fields; their 
record under more favorable condi- 
tions confirms their earning power: 
and they are identified with industries 


tion and was priced in the 
market to return a yield lower than 
that afforded by many corporate bonds 
The fact that the shares were non- 
callable lent additional attraction. 
Investment faith in the shares was fur- 
ther supported by the company’s dom- 
inant position in a basic industry and 
its enormous resources. With less than 
$99,000,000 of debt, U. S. Steel Corp., 
closed 1931 with over $150,000,000 in 
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cash and cash items, a net working 
capital of $430,000,000 and net tan- 
gible assets of more than $2,200,000,- 
000. Confronted, however, with a re- 
duction of $70,000,000 in working 
capital as a result of operating losses, 
interest payments, etc., in 1932, direc- 
tors elected to act conservatively and 
husband the company’s assets at the 
expense of preferred dividends. 

The policy of paying 50 cents quar- 
terly on the preferred stock was pur- 
sued throughout 1933 and 1934, with 
the result that there has accumu- 





tion of the shares in anticipation that 
their former investment status will be 
restored at some future time has for 
its basis many of the more desirable 
elements not present to the same degree 
in many common stocks which might 
be selected for profit and income. 


Goodyear 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
like the U. S. Steel Corp., has been 
compelled to reduce dividends to pre- 
ferred stockholders. Following a de- 





payment of dividends on the preferred 
at the rate of $4 annually, at least, 
seems assured. 

To discharge preferred dividends in 
full would require something over 
$4,500,000, a payment which seem. 
ingly could be made without difficulty 
out of the company’s cash account, 
Action, however, in this respect will 
doubtless be justifiably deferred until 
the duration of the internal stability of 
the industry is more assured. Still, if 
the shares are considered only to the 

extent of current return, they offer 
a yield of nearly 5%, at prevailing 





lated $10 a share in back divi- 





dends. In the aggregate this is 
equivalent to more than $36,000,- 
000 on the 3,602,811 shares of 
preferred stock outstanding. While 
admittedly this is no small obli- 
gation, it is less than 10% of the 
company’s total working capital, 
at the end of last June. To leave 
the suggestion in the reader’s mind, 
however, that the company is 
likely to undertake the task of pay- 
ing of all back dividends in the 
near future, would be an unwar- 


future. 


Some of the largest price gains dur- 
ing the recovery period will be found 
among the preferred issues of compan- 
ies which have passed through severe 
adversity and now face an improving 
Further advances may be ex- 
pected before full dividend payments 
are resumed. 





ranted statistical assumption from 


quotations around 85, and if the 
company pays no more than $1 
against back dividends this year 
the yield would be increased to 
nearly 6%. The restoration of the 
regular $7 dividend should add at 
least 15 points to the market value 
for shares. 


Midland Steel Products 

To those more speculatively- 
minded, the Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., 8% preferred stock may 


= have a stronger appeal than either 





which more realistic considera- 
tions had been deliberately excluded. 

For a company of the size and scope 
of U. S. Steel, working capital, which 
may appear large in comparison with 
other industrial organizations may be 
no more than adequate for its present 
needs. Present needs, however, may 
be taken to include continued payment 
of preferred dividends at the rate of 
$2 annually, but it is hardly likely that 
directors will consider payments against 
arrears, either in whole or in part, 
until earnings have recovered to a 
point where the full preferred divi- 
dend of $7 annually is being earned. 
In the second quarter of 1934, with 
operations at 48% of capacity, the com- 
pany earned $1.49 a share on the pre- 
ferred shares, an experience which sug- 
gests that at 50% of capacity, the full 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 would be 
earned with something to spare. 

At recent levels around 82, U. S. 
Steel preferred yields less than 3%, 
which automatically removes them 
from consideration by the investor to 
whom income is of immediate concern. 
On the other hand, to the investor in 
a position to purchase potential income, 
the shares may prove to be a decided 
bargain. They most assuredly would, 
once the $7 rate is restored, even al- 
lowing for the lower return during the 
time which must of necessity elapse 
before that event. In the interim, con- 
jecture as to the method in which the 
company may eventually liquidate back 
dividends could conceivably supply 
considerable speculative impetus mar- 
ketwise. In other words, the acquisi- 
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cline of $50,000,000 in net sales and 
an operating loss of $850,394 in 1932, 
dividends on the preferred shares were 
reduced early in 1933 from $1.75 to 
50 cents quarterly and were continued 
at the latter rate throughout that year. 
For 1933, however, the company’s earn- 
ings registered material improvement, 
largely as a result of the advance in 
raw material values, thereby relieving 
the company of the necessity of making 
any substantial inventory write-offs. 
Income account was also bolstered in 
1933 by a credit of $1,887,529 result- 
ing from the enhancement in the value 
of certain foreign assets. The full $7 
dividend on the preferred shares was 
covered in 1933, by a margin equivalent 
to 47 cents a share on about 1,500,000 
shares of common stock. 

The 1933 showing coupled with an 
exceptionally strong financial position 
—cash items alone totalled more than 
$52,000,000—permitted an increase in 
quarterly dividends on the preferred 
to $1 a share as well as a payment of 
$2 a share against accumulations. Ag- 
gregate disbursements on the preferred 
shares for 1934 amounted to $5.50 a 
share and as of January 2, 1935, total 
accumulation of back dividends 
amounted to $6 a share. While the 
company’s latest report covers only the 
first half of 1934, it seems safe to as- 
sume that earnings for the full year 
will exceed $7 a share on the preferred. 
Moreover, this showing will only barely 
reflect the sweeping advance in tire 
prices made on November 1, last. Un- 
der the circumstances, the continued 


of the preceding issues. Following 
a recapitalization in 1930, the company 
maintained the regular $8 dividend on 
the preferred stock until 1933, when 
only $7 was paid. This deficiency, 
however, was promptly made up early 
in 1934 by the payment of an extra 
dividend of $1. Last October, how- 
ever, the rate was again halved, when 
the company declared a quarterly pay: 
ment of $1 a share, following a decline 
in third quarter earnings to 85 cents 
a share for the preferred stock. This 
compared with $2.34 a share in the 
second quarter and for the nine months 
to September 30, earnings applicable to 
the 96,930 shares of preferred stock 
were equal to $3.94 a share. This 
wide fluctuation in earning power 
might be said to be the rule rather than 
the exception. 

The activities of Midland Steel 
Products Co. are identified principally 
with the automobile industry by virtue 
of such products as automobile frames, 
Steeldraulic brakes and miscellaneous 
parts. Earnings as a consequence have 
followed the fortunes of the automobile 
industry and will probably continue to 
do so. After rising steadily from 1926 
to 1929, earnings dropped off in 1930, 
and declined sharply in 1931. In 1932, 
the company suffered an operating loss 
but shared immediately in the recovery 
of the industry in 1933. In the latter 
year, income was equivalent to $7.09 
on the preferred shares contrasting 
with the loss equal to $2.33 a share in 
1932. Throughout this period of vari- 
able conditions and earnings, the com: 
pany apparently has maintained its 
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relative trade position, although last 
July it was reported that it had ob- 
tained only half of the 1935 Plymouth 
frame business, whereas in 1933 and 
1934, Midland supplied all of these 
frames. While the corresponding loss 
in volume next year, may prevent the 
company from resuming the regular 
rate on the preferred shares, neverthe- 
less, payments of at least $4 should be 
continued without difficulty. Financial 
position of the company is strong and 
if the optimistic predictions for the 
automobile industry are borne out, 
Midland, as in the past, should be a 
beneficiary. At 62, the shares return 
a yield of slightly better than 6%. 


Associated Dry Goods 

The 6% first preferred shares of the 
Associated Dry Goods Co., are defi- 
nitely in a speculative category, inas- 
much as they are currently paying no 
dividends. Yet the shares are not with- 
out qualities which lend to them a 
greater degree of merit that the specu- 
lative classification connotes. 

The Associated Dry Goods Co., op- 
erates a group of department stores, 
which includes the Lord & Taylor and 
James McCreery stores in New York 
City, Hahne & Co. in Newark, two 
stores in Buffalo, and one each in Min- 
neapolis, Louisville and Baltimore. In 
no year from 1916 to 1931 did any of 
the company’s stores show a loss and 
both of the New York units have 
avoided losses throughout the recent 
lean period. Losses incurred by the 
other stores were responsible for the 
net loss of nearly $2,000,000 suffered 
in the 1932 fiscal period. In August, 
1932, dividends were omitted on the 
134,364 shares of $6 preferred stock 
and 56,901 shares of $7 second pre- 
ferred stock, and as of January 2, 1935, 
accumulations on the preferred issues 
will total $15 on the former and $17.50 
on the latter. 

By the end of the twelve-months 
period ended January 31, 1934, how- 
ever, the company had converted the 
previous year’s loss into a profit of 
$202,154, equivalent to $1.50 a share 
on the first preferred stock. If this 
showing fails to inspire enthusiasm as 
to the ability of the company to resume 
dividends on the senior preferred issue, 


| it is not without significance when 


viewed in relation to the company’s 
possession of more than $11,000,000 in 


| cash and government securities. More- 


over, the report for the current year 
should reflect the sustained level of 
retail trade generally, and a substantial 
improvement in per-share results for 
the first preferred stock can be fore- 
cast. With the evidence of earnings 


| recovery and the confidence inspired by 
| ample finances, directors may not hesi- 
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tate longer to replace the first preferred 
shares on a dividend basis. At 87, 
the market appraises the shares as a 
potential $6 dividend issue. Evidence 
of ability on the part of the company 
to liquidate arrears would supply the 
impetus to higher quotations. 


Maytag 

In the case of Maytag Co., here is 
a company which has already paid off 
all accumulated dividends on its first 
preferred stock and has resumed divi- 
dends on the $3 preference shares. The 
company ranks as a leading manufac- 
turer of electric and gasoline driven 
washing machines, for which products 
it holds valuable patents. Despite the 
specialized character of the company’s 
business, earnings have shown unusual 
recuperative power, aided by such fac- 
tors as reduced operating costs, aggres- 
sive sales efforts and enlarged public 
purchasing power. As a consequence, 
and in the face of higher wage and 
material costs and lower selling prices, 
earnings rose from $100,773 in 1932 
to $1,204,503 in 1933. After allowing 
for regular dividends on the $6 pre- 
ferred stock, earnings in the latter year 
were equal to $2.97 a share on the 
285,448 shares of $3 preference stock. 

Income in the first nine months of 
1934 underwent further expansion and 
the amount applicable to the preference 
stock amounted to $4.22 a share as 
compared with $1.42 in the same 
period of 1933. Two quarterly divi- 
dends of 75 cents were paid on the 
preference stock in 1934, prior to which 
the company paid in full the $9 in 
accumulated dividends on the first pre- 
ferred shares. Accumulations on the 
preference shares total $6.75. With 
earnings running at a rate comfortably 
in excess of the regular $3 rate on the 
preference shares, continued payments 
on this basis may be regarded as rea- 
sonably secure. At 36, therefore, the 
shares offer a particularly generous 
yield and in the event that the present 
trend of earnings suffers no serious 
reversal, the company’s finances are 
such that the possibility of holders of 
the preference stock receiving some- 
thing against accumulations this year 
appears well founded. 


Fairbanks, Morse 

Dividends on Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 7% preferred stock were omitted 
in 1932 and have accumulated in the 
amount of $21 a share. The issue is 
outstanding in the amount of 68,642 
shares and in the aggregate accumulated 
dividends total about $1,441,500. 
Financial position of the company is 
quite satisfactory and given the benefit 
of any reasonable recovery in sales, 
liquidation of preferred dividends could 


be taken care of readily and without 
undue strain on working capital. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., in addition 
to being the largest domestic manufac- 
turer of Diesel engines and weighing 
scales, also produces electrical equip- 
ment, pumps, railroad mechanisms, 
water supply equipment, power engines 
for farms and stokers for a wide variety 
of purposes. The nature of the com- 
pany’s business is such that it was par- 
ticularly vulnerable to the influences 
of the depression and 1930 was the 
last year in which operations were con- 
ducted at a profit. In the three fol- 
lowing years losses aggregated nearly 
$8,000,000, before fixed charges. Strin- 
gent operating economies coupled with 
sales improvement, however, enabled 
the company to cover fixed charges on 
the $6,000,000 of debentures in the 
first half of 1934. Later reports are 
not available but it is quite likely that 
for the full year the loss will be sub- 
stantially less than the deficit of $1,- 
147,339 in 1933. In fact, the com- 
pany may even show a modest profit. 
At 74, the preferred shares reflect the 
apparent ease with which the company 
could liquidate arrears and reinstate 
dividends, even should recovery in 
earnings fail to achieve dynamic pro- 
portions for some further time. 


Remington Rand Ist Pfd. 

Judged by the present rate of recov- 
ery in the company’s earnings, Rem- 
ington Rand should be in a position to 
resume dividends on the 7% first pre- 
ferred shares within the next six 
months. Under the terms of the inden- 
ture covering the company’s 5!4% 
debentures, it will be necessary to 
sliminate the balance sheet deficit of 
about $700,000 before any dividends 
can be paid stockholders. For the first 
half of the current fiscal year, or to Sep- 
tember 30, last, earnings were equiv- 
alent to $2.48 a share on the first 
preferred stock, as against 70 cents a 
share earned in the same period of 
1933. The company’s business, how- 
ever, receives considerable seasonal ac- 
celeration in the six-months period 
from September to March. In the 
latter period last year, income account 
was augmented sufficiently to enable 
the company to show earnings equal to 
dividend requirements on both the first 
and second preferred stock, with a 
small balance for the common. Dur- 
ing the three months, August, Septem- 
ber and October, the company is re- 
ported to have sold more typewriters 
in the United States and abroad than 
any other company. Sales of other 
products, which embrace a diversified 
line of office equipment have undoubt- 
edly gained through the incentive to 

(Please turn to page 351) 








Investment Opportunities in Unexploited | 


Companies 


Specially Selected from Among the Sound Stocks 
Which Have So Far Escaped the Market Spotlight 


By Epwin A. Barnes 


American Stores Co. 


gests that the downward trend in 





HE American Stores Co., 

operates one of the oldest 

of the chain grocery sys- 
tems in the United States and 
the company’s record, particu- 
larly during the recent years of 
depression, testifies to the sound- 
ness of the policies which have 
governed its activities. Not only 
has the company maintained 
without interruption the $2 an- 
nual dividend inaugurated in 
1926, but in each year covered by 
this period, an extra of 50 cents 
a share has been paid. The rec- 
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income has been arrested. 

Sales for 1934, up to Decem- 
ber 1, were about $4,500,000 
ahead of the same months in 
1933, a gain of 4.4%. Net in 
come for the first six months 
totalled $2,089,200 as compared 
with $2,376,636 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1933. Fortu- 
nate in having a modest capi: 
talization, the company’s profits 
on a per-share basis have been 
better than might otherwise have 
been the case. In the first half 








ord of continuous dividend pay- 
ments, however, dates as far back as 
1920. 

To no small extent the company’s 
record has been achieved through such 
foresighted policies as financing growth 
through earnings and confining expan- 
sion to conservative limits in a compact 
and populous territory. At the present 
time, the system comprises 2,865 stores, 
the majority of which are concentrated 
in Pennsylvania with smaller groups 
located in adjoining states. In addi- 
tion to handling nationally advertised 
food products, American Stores has 
developed a wide variety of its own 
brands and the company has extensive 
facilities for making and preparing 
private brand merchandise. 


In the face of the widespread con- 
traction in public purchasing power, it 
was inevitable that losses were suffered 
in sales volume during the past several 
years. From the peak level of $149,- 
346,000 in 1929, sales dropped to 
$109,387,000 in 1933. In 1926, the 
company was able to show profits of 
6.6 cents for each $1 of sales but since 
that time the margin has declined to 
about 3.5 cents, a figure, however, 
which compares favorably with other 
leading grocery chains. In the period 
1926-1933 inclusive net income un- 
derwent a decline of about 45%, and 
while increased costs imposed by 
N R A. will cut into profit margins for 
the past year, current evidence sug- 


of 1934, the 1,301,870 shares of 
stock earned $1.60 each; and at the 
low point of 1933, net was equal to 
$3.22 a share as compared with $3.31 
in 1932 and the best showing of $4.66 
a share in 1926. For the full 1934 
year, per-share earnings should be prac’ 
tically on a par with 1933, assum 
ing that the gain in sales will largely 
mitigate the results of higher costs 

To the investor interested in income 
rather than speculative possibilities, the 
shares of American Stores offer a sea: 
soned medium, having full equity and 
yielding 6% at present quotations 
around 41. This yield assumes that the 
policy of paying 50 cents extra will 
be continued, a not unwarranted as 
sumption. 


MacAndrews & Forbes Co. 


NGAGED primarily in the 
manufacture of licorice paste, 
sold chiefly to manufacturers of 
smoking and chewing tobacco and snuff, 
MacAndrews & Forbes Co., has dis- 
played in its operations and earning 
power the same conspicuous stability 
which has characterized the demand 
for these tobacco products, over a long 
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period of years. On occasion the com- 
pany has extended its activities into 
other fields, some of which, however, 
were later abandoned. An investment 
in several companies manufacturing 
rugs and carpets was written down to 
realizable values in 1932 and in 1927, 
a former subsidiary, the Foamite Childs 
Corp., was sold to the American La 


France Fire Engine Co. MacAndrews 
& Forbes, however, continues to sup’ 
ply the licorice used in making Foamite 
fire extinguishing material. Other 
products of the company include wall: 
board, box-board and insulating mate- 
rials. 

The dividend record of MacAndrews 


& Forbes affords an excellent measure 
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| effect since October, 1933, after 


| in that year from 25 cents to 
» 40 cents quarterly. 
| ary the company paid an extra of 


' has ranged from a high of $3.89 


| period from 1926 to 1933, in- 
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of its earning power. Since 1933, divi- 
dends have been paid in varying 


f amounts without interruption and on 


occasion the company has rewarded 
stockholders with extras. The present 
rate of $2 annually has been in 





of 1933. Earnings for the full year 
should be between $2.50 and $2.75 a 
share. 

Having ample finances, including a 
liberal supply of cash, the company is 





equity position of the common stock. 
At 41, the shares return a yield of 5% 
on the regular dividend of 50 cents 
quarterly, which may be regarded as 
quite satisfactory when measured in 
terms of the company’s long 
and successful record of profit- 





having been previously advanced 
Last Janu- 
35 cents a share and another ex- 


tra this January amounted to $1. 
Earnings support for dividends 
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a share in 1927 to a low of $1.83 
in 1932, through the eight-year 


clusive. In the latter year, prof- 
its recovered promptly from the 
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able operations. Doubtless, the 
yield would be much _ lower, 
were the issue more prominently 
in the market limelight. More- 
over, with continued good earn- 
ings assured by the stability of 
the company’s principal business 
outlets, it is not unreasonable to 
anticipate a larger dividend or 
another extra as the year pro- 


gresses. 
Although the nature of the 
company’s principal business 





would seem to suggest continued 





depression low and the total of 
$899,560 was equal to $2.57 a 
share on the common stock, after 
preferred dividends. Recovery was con- 
tinued in the past year and for the nine 
months to September 30, the common 
stock earned $2.09 a share, as compared 


' with $1.73 a share in the same months 


in a position to give stockholders the 
full benefit of improved earnings. With 
only about 20,000 shares of preferred 
stock outstanding, it requires less than 
$180,000 annually to pay the $6 divi- 
dend, an obvious advantage to the 


stability of earnings, rather than 
dynamic possibilities, other products 
such as wall boards and insulating ma- 
terials may conceivably contribute more 
substantially with the continued pro- 
gress of home modernization and the 
newer features of building construction. 


Armstrong Cork Co. 





losses, in the wake of rec- 

ord-breaking earnings in 
1929, sales and earnings of Arm- 
strong Cork Co., underwent 
appreciable recovery in 1933 and 
1934, and current conditions ap- 
pear to definitely favor the 
continuation of this trend 
through 1935. Not only should 
the company hold the sales gains 
made in the past two years, but 
the increasing momentum which 
seems likely to attend the Gov- 


ee, in ti three years of 


PRICE SCALE 
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plied to the capital stock, net 
income in the initial half of last 
year was equal to $1.16 a share, 
comparing with 52 cents a share 
in the corresponding months of 
1933. While lower prices and 
somewhat larger costs may re- 
strict profits in the final six 
months of 1934 to a point where 
the gain over 1933 will be less 
pronounced, total for the full 
year should permit the company’s 
showing to compare favorably 
with the preceding year’s, and 








ernment’s efforts to stimulate 
housing and modernization 
should redound to its benefit. More- 
over, such factors as relief from large 
inventory losses, operating economies 
and reduced capital charges, which have 
already demonstrated their effective- 
ness from an earnings standpoint, 
should further contribute to the recov- 
ery of profits. 

The business of the company em- 
braces the manufacture of a widely 
diversified line of products in which 
cork is the principal raw material. 
These include linoleums, cork tiles, etc., 
various types of insulating material for 
use in buildings and refrigerators, gas- 
kets, life belts, corks and stoppers for 
bottles and other specialties. The com- 
pany has important. overseas connec- 
tions and products are sold in 70 coun- 
tries. 

Capitalization of Armstrong Cork 


consists of $12,752,000 5% deben- 
tures, due 1940 and 1,209,124 shares 
of capital stock, both as of June 30, last. 
The company has been following a 
policy of purchasing and retiring blocks 
of the debentures, and in the first half 
of 1934, $126,000 of them were thus 
disposed of. It is probable, therefore, 
that the amount presently outstanding 
is less than indicated above. 

In the first six months of 1934, 
profits were more than double those 
for the same period of 1933. In this 
same period, there was charged off as 
a contingency reserve, $334,687 al- 
though it is possible that all or part of 
this sum reverted to earnings at the 
end of last year, in accordance with 
a previously expressed intention of 
the management should it later be 
found that it was not required. Ap- 


per-share earnings should exceed 

the $1.97 for 1933. 
During the past year, two “special” 
dividends of 12 cents a share were 
paid. The management has expressed 
its intention of making further pay- 
ments as earnings permitted, although 
refraining from placing the shares on 
a regular dividend basis. Notwith- 
standing the probable desire to retire 
further large blocks of the debentures, 
the possession of large cash resources 
and the evidence of good earnings re- 
covery suggests that the shares might 
be placed on a regular basis of $1 a 
share and still safeguard the company 
against whatever uncertainties lie 
ahead. At 22, therefore, the shares 
are neither excessively appraised on a 
current earnings basis, nor would the 
market appear to reflect the potentially 
greater income which such earnings 
promise. {Please turn to page 354) 
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Where Larger Dividends Can Be 


Expected 


Companies in Strong Earnings Position 
with Abundant Cash and Large Surpluses 
Are Adding to the Stream of Extra Divi- 
dends That Has Marked Recent Months 


By MarsHaLt Munrog, Jr. 


N normal times, the primary objective of a large pro- 
portion of common stock purchasers is capital appre- 
ciation. Income is a subordinate factor and whether 

a particular issue is paying a large or small dividend, or 
none at all, may have little relation to its merits if the 
company’s prospects are such that they may be reasonably 
calculated to enhance the value of stockholders’ equity. 
Favorable prospects naturally presage larger earnings but 
whether such earnings are eventually passed along to stock- 
holders in the form of increased dividends is of minor 
concern. The main thing is price appreciation. If the 
investor is primarily seeking income he could obtain a 
larger yield from bonds and preferred stocks at less risk to 
his principal. 

The principles governing common stock investments, 
however, like many other pre-depression conceptions, have 
been altered by the 


generous ratio to both earnings and dividends. At the same 
time, however, financial position is an important influence 
in shaping dividend policies. There are many companies 
which have carefully husbanded their resources during the 
past several years, virtually building a “storm cellar” 
against the uncertainties of depression. With the gradual 
return of confidence and business improvement, many such 
companies will doubtless find that their working capital 
is greatly in excess of their present or normal requirements. 
It is reasonable to assume, therefore, that these companies 
are in a position to pursue a liberal dividend policy, even 
to the point of paying out practically all current earnings 
to stockholders or declaring generous extra dividends out 

of surplus. 
On the other hand there are companies which have not 
been so fortunate through the years of depression. Work- 
: ing capital has been 











events of the past five seriously depleted; bal- 
years. Many invest- ance sheet surpluses 
ors, have become in- | Companies Which Could Pay have been supplanted 
creasingly dependent | Larger Dividends by deficits; and inven 
upon common stock | tories must be built up. 
dividends, while others a 1934 Net Quick —_Recent Others may be obliged 
° Company Dividend Earnings (e) Assets Per Quotation 
have felt obliged to re- | Share to prepare for bond 
duce their bond hold- | American Can........... $4.00 $6.50 $17.00 $109 maturities in the near 
ings and_ substitute | American Chicle......... 3.00 4.25 9.00 66 future. Such compa’ 
common stocks as a | Atlas Powder............ 2.00 2.50 36.00 40 nies are obviously in no 
hedge against possible | Beech-Nut Packing....... 3.75* 3.75 34.00 70 position to consider 
inflation, even at the | Best RCos.cecosccsecccn, S050 3.00 10.00 37 dividends at this time, 
expense of income re- = eer 11.00 11.00 156 even though earnings 
turn. These condi- eter eee 4.00 12.00 63 | may be showing rapid 
tions have brought in- | Diamond Match......... 1.00 1.50 39.00 26 recuperation. Thus, 
creasing attention to First Nat'l Stores...... . 2.50 5.50 17.00 55 the investor might eas- 
bear on dividend pros- | Geant, W.T............. 2.00 3.15 12.00 35 ily be misled by the 
pects and the ability of | Hercules Powder........ 3.75 4.00 28.00 73 evidence of rising earn 
a company to “pay | Industrial Rayon......... 1.68 2.50 17.00 30 ings. 
off.” | | May Dept. Stores........ 1.60 3.50 22.00 43 The point is, there- 
In the determination Penney, J.C....... 4.40* 6.50 20.00 70 fore, that the investor 
of dividend prospects, Sherwin-Williams........ 3.00 5.81(a) 34.00 86 may obtain valuable in- 
earnings, of course, United Fruit............. 3.00 4.25 14.00 73 formation bearing upon 
carry the greatest U.S. Gypsum............ 1.25 1.50 16.00 50 the dividend prospects 
weight and the shares Woolworth. ............. 2.40 3.25 5.00 52 of a particular company 
of those companies Wrigley................. 8.50° 4.10 19.00 by an examination of 
which are adjudged to | (e) Estimated. (a) Actual—year ended Aug. 31. * Including extras. the balance sheet, as 
have the best prospects | (Please turn to 
continue to sell at a page 349) 
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Higher Rayon Prices 











The Viscose Co., largest domestic 


» producer of rayon, recently announced 
_ higher price schedules for various 
| grades of rayon. 
| from three to seven cents a pound. 


e same FP ‘ 
| Other leading producers are expected 


Advances ranged 


| to follow suit. Coming at a time when 


| the industry finds itself in a very 


| favorable statistical position, higher 


| ptices augur well for enlarged profits 
> such | this year. 
| avoided excessive production, with the 


Not only has the industry 


' result that no large stocks have accumu- 


| lated, but demand has been sustained 


| ata high level by the stimulus of im- 
| proved technical developments in the 


» manufacture of rayon products. 
' of particular significance that some 
| producers are unwilling to accept or- 
' ders for delivery later than January, 


- 
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It is 


and this attitude may presage another 


| advance in prices in the near future. 


Probabilities in this direction are bol- 
stered by the recent sharp rise in raw 
silk prices, so that any increase in the 
price of rayon is unlikely to be at the 
expense of competitive advantage. 
Other important domestic manufactur- 
ers of rayon include Celanese Corp., 
Industrial Rayon and DuPont. 


* * * 
Intl Tel. & Tel. 5’s ’55 


Selling at 63, the International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 5% de- 
bentures due 1955 return a current 
yield of nearly 8% and are worthy of 
consideration by investors seeking a 
generous yield and able to forego high 
investment quality. Affairs of this 
company have shown steady improve- 
ment during the past year and it is 
quite likely that complete results will 
show fixed charges covered by a fair 
margin and bank loans substantially 
reduced. In 1933, the company’s net 
income, after fixed charges totalled 
$694,000 but for 1934 this item should 
approach $2,000,000. Bank loans 


For Profit 
and Income 





which totalled $34,500,000 at the be- 
ginning of the year will probably be 
lower by at least $2,500,000. Reve- 
nues of the Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Co., the domestic subsidiary, have been 
running at about 5% ahead of the year 
previous and all of the company’s oper- 
ating subsidiaries in South America are 
in the black. The company will also 
have the benefit of the improved ex- 
change conditions during the past year. 


* * * 


Institutional Funds and Inflation 


The report of the Carnegie Corp. 
of New York, a social service organiza- 
tion, and having one of the largest 
investment funds of its kind, covering 
the year to September 30, last, is un- 
usually interesting in that it may be 
indicative of the trend of thought in 
fiduciary investing. During the period, 
portfolio of this organization showed 
a reduction of $6,000,000 in the book 
value of its bond holdings to $110,376,- 
311; preferred stock investments, car- 
ried at $6,604,908, were $3,000,000 
smaller; and common stocks increased 
more than 100% from $4,164,173 to 
$9,803,424. The inference to be 
drawn from the substantial gain in 
common stock holdings, at the expense 
of bonds and preferred stocks, is that 
while the organization is by no means 
entirely convinced that inflation in this 
country is inevitable, it recognizes the 
possibilities in that direction, with 
which the trend of events during the 
past year have been fraught and has 
taken steps to protect itself against 
such a contingency. 


* * x 


Inventory Profits 


During the past year or longer much 
has been said in the press and else- 
where of augmented earnings through 
inventory profits, without, however, 
fully explaining the relation of rising 
raw material costs to earnings. As a 
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result there has been created in the 
minds of many investors a false and 
dangerous conception. So much so, in 
fact, that some corporate managements 
have gone to the trouble to correct it. 
G. F. Swift, president of Swift & 
Co., in commenting upon that com- 
pany’s annual report, recently issued, 
said, “I wish particularly to stress the 
point that profits on inventory, due to 
rising prices, disappear quickly when 
prices fall. Experience has shown us 
that they can go as unexpectedly as 
they come. During the period they 
stand on our books, they provide no 
additional cash for the payment of 
dividends, for the maintenance of prop- 
erty or for plant extensions.” This 
candid statement covers the matter of 
inventory “profits” in all of their 
aspects. It should be borne in mind, 
moreover, that rising inventory prices 
carry as many new problems in their 
wake as when the reverse takes place. 
It is not always possible to pass in- 
creased co&ts along to the consumer 
and, contrary to contributing to earn- 
ings, higher inventory values may be 
the forerunner of lower business vol- 
ume. This is exemplified in the case 
of a company like Corn Products Re- 
fining. Higher corn prices have re- 
tarded the company’s business, due to 
the inability to fully pass along these 
prices to consumers, under the compe- 
titive conditions which exist in this 
field. Stable, or perhaps gradually ris- 
ing, raw material prices are the ideal 
condition from the standpoint of 
manufacturers, processors, consumers 
and stockholders. 


* * 


Air Brakes 


Under a plan adopted by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association all air brakes 
on existing freight cars must be re- 
placed within the next ten years by a 
new type of brake developed by West- 
inghouse Air Brake Co. New freight 
cars constructed during the past year 
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or so are equipped with this brake, 
but there are about 2,000,000 cars 
which are subject to this order. Many 
of these cars may, of course, be retired 
and be replaced by new ones but the 
number remaining will be sufficient to 
insure a substantial demand for new 
braking equipment during the next ten 
years. The new brake is intended to 
work on all cars of a freight train, 
whereas the braking with the old type 
is done by the first 50 or 60 cars of a 








nually—a wholly comfortable margin. 


* * * 
Chain Stores 


Concluding a six-year investigation 
of chain stores, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has submitted its final report 
to the United States Senate. From the 
evidence gathered the Commission 
failed to uphold the charges that the 
chain stores have unfairly competed 








cently the company has sought wider 
public distribution through the intro. 
duction of several household products 
such as an antiseptic and toothpaste, 
Earnings, which failed to cover prefer. 
ence dividends in 1932, recovered suff. 
ciently in 1933 to show 22 cents a 
share for the common stock and in the 
first three quarters of 1934, earning; 
were 10% ahead of the same period of 
the previous year. Accumulated divi 
dends on the preference shares were 

















100-car train. Not paid in full early in 
only will the new = — 1934 and the regular 
equipment eliminate | ; ve ; rate reinstated, with 
severe buckling and | Coming Dividend Meetings good prospects that 
jerking, but it will it can be continued 
also permit the oper- salable Approx. Probable action from this point on 
ation of longer craton. American Machine & Fdry Jan. 9 Regular 20 cents. without difhculty had 
The development of American Stores... Jan. 16 Regular 50 cents. one nna pi 
high speed papeenger Best & Co........ Jan. 8 More than regular 37.5 cents. see the depression 
trains also enlarges ache pea ly i a cahidabine years afforded a good 
the field for ananind efh- Continental Can... Jan. 9 More than regular 60 cents. marge of safety for 
cient braking equip: General Baking. .. Jan. 15 Same as last quarter—15 cents the — shares. The 
ment. Westinghouse General Foods. . . Jan. 16 Regular 45 cents. — callable at $75 
Air Brake and New Libbey-Owens-Ford...... Jan. 15 Regular 30 cents. . share. 

York Air Brake are | > | Jan. 16 Regular 50 cents. 

the leading manu: Nash Motors........... Jan. 8 Usual 25 cents. Y Ren 
facturers of this typ € National Power & Light... Jan. 17 Regular 20 cents. ¥ 
of equipment and National Steel...... Jan. 10 More than regular 25 cents. General Electric 
their products are Procter & Gamble... Jan. 8 More than regular 37.5 cents. No longer will the 
made under cross- Pullman......... ms Jan. 9 Regular 75 cents. public be frequently 
licensing agreements. | Union Oil of Calif. Jan. 7 Usual 25 cents. treated to the rumor 
The new brakes cost | Mereeseer............... Jan. 17 Regular 12.5 cents, that General Electric 
$145 a set as com- Woolworth...... Jan. 9 Regular 60 cts. and small extra. Co. is planning to re 
pared with $70 for deem its special stock 
the old ones and even ——— —it is now an accom: 














should replacements 

not reach the potential average of 
10% of existing freight cars during 
the next year or so, business from this 
source might conceivably develop very 
rapidly once it has started. 


* Ba * 


Commercial Solvents 


Announcement has been made that 
Commercial Solvents Corp. has dis- 
posed of its 30% interest in the Krebs 
Pigment & Color Corp. to E. I. duPont 
de Nemours Co. for $7,420,000. Du- 
Pont already owned 70% of the stock 
of Krebs company. Commercial Sol- 
vents began 1934 with more than 
$1,600,000 in cash, which together: 
with the proceeds of the recent sale 
will give the company large resources 
which may be used possibly for ex- 
pansion into other chemical fields. Al- 
though there has been no official in- 
timation, some portion of this cash 
item may be disbursed to stockholders 
in the form of an extra dividend. With 
earnings of 70 cents a share for the 
nine months, Commercial Solvents 
should earn at least 90 cents a share 
on its stock for the full 1934 year. 
This would be 50% more than the 
present dividend rate of 60 cents an- 
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with independent stores and merchants 
through the use of monopolistic pow- 
ers, loss-leader sales and other alleged 
unfair trade practices. The Commis- 
sion says “the chief advantage enjoyed 
by the chain store is its lower selling 
prices to consumers . . . . largely due 
to a variety of factors which may be 
divided into two cases: First, those 
which appear to be amenable to ordi- 
nary governmental regulation, and sec- 
ond, those which would be amenable 
to extraordinary governmental mea- 
sures.” The Commission also said that 
the competition which the chain stores 
in the grocery trade furnish each other 
supplemented by that of the independ- 
ent stores, “would seem to negative 
monopoly by any individual chain,” 
and that the same is true as to the 
larger chains in the drug group. 


* * * 
High-Yielding Preferred 


Sharp & Dohme, Inc., $3.50 prefer- 
ence shares, recently quoted at 45, 
offer a yield of better than 714%. 
The company is an established enter- 
prise engaging in the manufacture of 
biologicals and pharmaceuticals, used 
chiefly by doctors and hospitals. Re- 


plished fact. On 
April 15, the company will retire 
4,292,964 shares of special stock at 
the call price of $11 a share, later, on 
August 1, the company will redeem 
$2,047,000 of 3!4% debentures. This 
program will leave General Electric 
without debt and with a capitalization 
consisting solely of 28,845,927 shares 
of common stock. Despite the size of 
this financial undertaking, cash re 
sources are more than adequate to take 
care of it. At the end of 1933, the 
company had nearly $61,000,000 in 
cash and more than $50,000,000 in- 
vested in United States Government 
and other securities. Accumulated as 
a safeguard against the contingencies 
of depression, the management doubt- 
less feels that these liquid resources can 
be used to better advantage now in ef- 
fecting a reduction in capital charges, 
particularly as cash in banks earns lit 
tle or no return. The resulting savings 
in interest charges and dividends will 
amount to more $2,600,000 annually. 
Orders received by General Electric in 
the first nine months of 1934 totalled 
$132,613,543, a gain of 27% and earn: 
ings applicable to the common stock 
were equal to 41 cents a share. For 
the full year, earnings were probably 
not far short of the 60-cent dividend. 
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ness is already improving. 
| During the past four weeks 
' our Business Activity index 
F has risen by more than seven 
' points, from 63.8% of the 
| 1923-5 average to over 71%. 
have expanded to 43% of normal, from 32%; electric 


» reported only four weeks ago. 

| leading centers outside New York City, compensated for 

| the present lower price level, have expanded to almost 75% 

E of the 1923-5 average. In comparison with last year at this 

| time, the physical volume of production, distribution and 
trade shows improvement of more than 8%. 
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Taking the Pulse of Business 


— Most Indices Gain 


T is no longer a question 
of when business will be- 
gin to improve. Busi- 


Meanwhile steel operations 


power output to 113%, from 106%; car loadings to 62%, 
from 52%; coal production to 61%, from 51%; while 
automobile assemblies have spurted to nearly 60% of the 
1923-5 average, compared with the very low rate of 22% 
Check payments at 140 


One of the most encouraging features of the present busi- 
ness gains is their apparent spontaneity and wide scope. 
Unlike the short-lived spurts of 1933 and 1934, the present 


» recovery seems to spring from a consumer demand—al- 
) though perhaps largely government-financed—for retail 
» goods as well as some varieties of capital goods which is 
' not prompted solely by fear of rising prices. 
» being renovated, obsolete and worn out machinery is being 


Houses are 


replaced, people are buying things for use and not to stock 
up in anticipation of higher costs to come. Newspaper ad- 
vertising in November was only 7.2% ahead of last year, 
yet retail sales during the holiday season are believed to 


—- Steel Operations Rising 
— Retail Trade Active 


— Construction Down 


— Oil Outlook Slightly Better 


have been 15% to 20% 
heavier than a year ago and 
the best since 1931. Even 
foreign trade, despite war 
scares and international re- 
strictions, is showing some 
pick-up. Perhaps the best 
evidence of this is a recent 
report that the world’s idle ship tonnage on October 1 was 
379% less than a year ago when the total came to 9.5 million 
tons. 

About the only disappointing report which has come to 
hand since our last issue was in the construction field, where 
the dollar volume of contracts let in November fell 30% 
short of last year’s high level. But the drop is largely ac- 
counted for by slackening in Government fostered projects 
pending formulation of next year’s policy. 

Thus it becomes more and more apparent as the weeks 
roll by that the stage is being set for further improvement 
in the United States, the while gold bloc countries abroad 
are being sucked ever deeper into the mire of deflation. 
Vivid reminder of this has been forced upon the world since 
our last issue by news of the failure of the great automo- 
bile concern controlled by Andre Citroen, internationally 
known as “the Henry Ford of France.” In China also, de- 
flationary forces are at work in consequence of our Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal policies. According to official manifestos, 
all of the foreign government officials are determined not to 
devalue their currencies in competition with the United 
Kingdom and the United States; but it yet remains to be 
seen how much more deflation the people of these foreign 
countries will endure. 
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Even at home, the forces working toward improvement 
are far from universal. Inflation in trade and industry is 
being paralleled by deflation for the rails and utilities whose 
securities have been establishing new lows with sickening 
regularity while other lines of business are trending upward. 
This accounts in part for failure of the Common Stock in- 
dex during the past few weeks to advance in recognition of 
the quite obvious improvement in general business activity; 
though high grade bonds, both Government and corporate, 
continue to gain slowly under the influence of an abnorm- 
ally low Cost of Business Credit and an expanding supply 
of idle investment funds. Our index of Raw Material 
Prices has made little headway in either direction during 
the past few weeks, the prices of staple commodities with 
an international market having been stalemated between 
the forces of business recovery at home and deflation abroad. 


- 


The Trend of Major Industries 


STEEL—Spurred by demands for prompt delivery by the 
automobile, agricultural implement and other industries, the 
steel ingot rate has risen to around 35%, and plans to sus- 
pend operations during the holiday season have been much 
curtailed. Bookings from the automobile trade in Decem- 
ber were the largest since June, when material was being 
stocked in. anticipation of higher prices. At Detroit the 
steel ingot rate has risen to 66%, while industrial employ- 
ment in that city has reached the highest level for this sea- 
son since 1929. Demand from farm equipment makers and 
from miscellaneous sources such as road machinery, stoves, 
electric refrigerators, bolt and nuts, and steel for the con- 
struction of dams continues to point upward, and it seems 
quite probable that by spring the mills will surpass their 
highest operating rate of 1934. 


METALS—During the past few weeks the Government 
has been content to merely take silver as offered without 
bidding vigorously for the metal, and the price has dropped 
back to around 53!4 cents. World tin consumption shows 
a tendency to fall off a bit; because high prices maintained 
by the international cartel are encouraging the use of sub- 
stitutes. Some of the smaller countries, not in the pool, are 
increasing their output and it is suspected that a certain 
quantity of bootleg 


cember and for January has been raised 153,000 barrels 
daily, by Administrator Ickes, upon recommendation of 
the technical experts of the Bureau of Mines. Hot oil pro 
duction in Texas has been cut down to 17,000 barrels daily, 
and the gasoline markets are strengthening. While the 
trade is waiting rather anxiously to see what new legisla. 
tion will be enacted by Congress to regulate production and 
distribution, it may be said that the oil outlook continues at 
least no worse. 





UTILITIES—The Administration has just announced 
its desire to help the privately operated utilities to increase 
their sales of appliances in order to expand the market for 
electric current. It is barely possible that the utilities may 
find a way out of their present difficulties by accepting 
President Roosevelt’s determination to broaden the market 
for lower priced power. Orthodox economists have insisted 
all along that the way out of the depression for a number 
of industries is through larger production at lower prices, 
Meanwhile it is worth noting that November and December 
have shown an upturn in utility earnings. 


NEWSPRINT—Production of newsprint in the United 
States and Canada for the month of November rose to 
12.3% above the corresponding month of 1933, while ship- 
ments exceed production by an unusually high excess. With 
a price advance of $2.50 a ton scheduled to go into effect on 
January 1, consumers have been stocking up. However, 
since more than a month’s supply is seldom stored, any let 
down early in January would probably be of short dura: 
tion. 


LUMBER—In order to produce a healthy reduction in 
stocks, the Code Authority has ordered a reduction in pro- 
duction for the first quarter of 1935, which amounts to 10% 
for softwoods and 26% for hardwoods, beneath the corre 
sponding production in 1934. 


Conclusion 


Under pressure of accumulating needs for renovation and 
repairs and the increased public purchasing power created 
by Federal expenditures for relief, a pronounced recovery 

in both retail trade and 





product is being al- 
lowed even by pool 
members to leak out 
under the price wall. 
Consumption of copper 
outside the United 
States in November, 
amounting to 200,000,- 
000 pounds, was the 
largest for any month 
on record. Of this 
total about 10% was 
taken by Japan. 
Domestic demand re- 
mains subnormal, with 
the Blue Eagle product 
held nominally at 9 
cents, and export cop- 
per a shade firmer at 7 
cents. Zinc and lead 
are still quiet, with 
little change in price. 


INDEX SCALE 


Farm Products ......... down 0.5 

| eee: down et 

= Hides and leather......... up 4 

PETROLEUM Sa eee up 0.4 
The oil allowable for Fuel and lighting....... down 1.0 


the remainder of De- 





—{{ Tue Trenn or Commonity Prices |} —\-— 4 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR INDEX -1926 100 





1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 19201921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 193! 1932 1933 1934 


Changes in Major Commodity Price Group for the 
Fortnight Ended December 22, 1934 


certain capitol goods 
has set in during the 
past few weeks. In the 
present instance the re- 
viving demand for 
these goods is not 
prompted solely by 
fears of rising prices, 
and so has the earmarks 
of a recovery which is 
not likely to be checked 
more than temporarily, 
if at all, by doings of 
the new Congress 
which is about to con 
vene. ‘True, costs of 
ma ig Mage Sal SR! Wa RS Oe a: pe operation will be some’ 

what higher next year 
than this; but the prom: 
ised larger volume of 
activity seems likely to 
more than offset this 


NVOS X30NI 





ASS ee eee es eee up 0.1 
Building materials ...... down 0.4 unfavorable factor; s0 
A rere ree up 0.3 
Housefurnishings ......... up 0.1 that corporate profits 
BMiscallaneous ........2. 2000 up 0.1 next year should en’ 





joy further gains. 
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of Wall Street’s Indicators 


Common Stock Prices Index 











1933 Indexes 1934 Indexes 
. Number > 
High Low Close ofIssues COMBINED AVERAGE High Low Dec. 16 Dec. 22 Dec. 29 
71.3 22.7 52.9 312 (1925 Close—100) 71.2 45.0 52.9 61.6 4. 
116.0 26.8 68.6 5 Agricultural Implements.... 105.7 44.2 75.7: 74.4 87.1 
37.8 7.3 27.1 & Amusements.............. 42.3 20.2 25.6 25.4 26.6 
60.9 12.4 41.3 14 Automobile Accessories.... 58.9 35.2 49.9 50.2 55.3 
22.7 7.3 18.0 Se eee 24.9 11.8 13.4 13.1 13.8 
102.9 41.8 61.6 5 Aviation (1927 Cl—100).... 92.5 43.6 63.4 56.8 60.0 
26.5 ‘5.1 12. 4 Baking (1926 Cl.—100)..... 17.4 8.7 9.1 8.9 9.1 
157.5} 79.9 145.6 | | RE eee 150.0 100.2 104.2 100.2x 105.6 
357.1 86.8 207.0 3 Bot. & Cks. (’32 Cl—100).. 240.9 153.6 188.5 181.1 187.1 
128.8' 39.8 107.6 & Business Machines........ 136.0 100.0 128.2 124.7 129.5 
191 1 92.9 189.1 S CANS.........:...0.-.-+.. S208 298.9 B18:8 B08 8a 
238.2 71.5 193.6 i OO Se eee 210.5 134.3 161.6 162.8 168.1 
34. 11.3 28.0 \ a ren $7.2 22.1 27.5 27.3 28.3 
81.0 20.3 54.9 ee er 70.1 40.1 42.5 41.6 43.8 
47.7 23.0 25.7 2 Dairy Products............ 87.0 25.7 32.0 31.4 31.8 
27.3 6.6 19.6 8 Department Stores........ 26.8 16.4 21.9 21.0 21.2 
89.0 45.3 57.0 9 Drugs & Toilet Articles.... 84.2 56.0 70.4 68.2 172.0 
104.0 35.6 75.4 4 Electric Apparatus......... 91.3 59.1 71.2 70.5 17.8 
104.6 33.2 103.8 2 Finance Companies........ 211.1 103.8 200.6 201.7 211.1H 
75.2 32.6 52.0 eae 64.0 51.1 58.1 57.4 58.6 
77.5 40.5 58.6 4 Food Stores............... 71.1 54.0 58.0 55.4 54.0x 
1365.0 481.2 1180.8 Bi as wisn oie eeeice 1372.0 1106.0 1176.1 1162.5 1171.3 
30.3 10.5 26.0 5 Household Equipment...... 35.8 25.1 33.2 33.9 35.3H 
38.0 14.5 23.1 6 Investment Trusts......... 31.8 19.3 20.0 19.5 20.6 
360.0 85.0 244.6 2 Liquor (1932 Cl.—100)..... 295.5 164.0 230.3 235.9 244.6 
' 47.47 13.5 | 39.4 S Wea Ordter........20355. .. 53.4 34.2 483.6 42.3 43.8 
120.3 21.9 57.2 3 Meat Packing............. 88.6 51.9 57.0 52.9 61.1 
136.4 ' 30.1°132.6 11 Metal Mining & Smelting.. 160.1 117.4 124.7 121.7 127.3 
83.4 29.3" 66.0 ON ak ois S553 crabs sas 86.8 52.0 54.2 54.7 58.0 
‘30.2 6.7 15.3 3  Phonos. & Radio (1927-100) 25.0 15.2 19.4 20.4 21.0 
104.0 40.8) 49.0 20 Public Utilities............ 72.8 32.1 35.1 32.1L 34.0 
{69.4 17.7 53.4 8 Railroad Equipment...... 66.2 34.9 42.0 40.4 43.1 
(63.0 16.3 | 34.5 80 Railroads................. 52.0 24.5 25.9 24.5x 25.9 
44.3 6.2 30.0 noo a cee 50.2 28.9 38.6 39.9 42.5 
148.6 57.8 126.7 2 Soft Drinks (1926 Cl.—100). 150.3 114.0 143.2 138.8 143.5 
69.1 19.1 561.8 ii | =6Steel& Irom..........- . 77.0 42.0 60.3 48.8 53.8 
29.5 7.3 21.3 zz Ree ov no 31.2 20.4 22.0 20.4x 22.2 
216.5 79.3 200.8 ae. eee ... 214.0 131.5 137.2 131.5x 140.5 
82.3 28.1 61.4 3 Telephone & Telegraph.... 70.3 40.2 44.8 40.2x 45.8 
82.2 22.5 49.1 aid a aies a de 6 wees 65.8 37.5 44.5 45.5 46.5 
15.1 3.0 11.0 5 Tires & Rubber. 14.6 7.6 8.8 8.3 8.7 
90.2 46.2 69.4 eo ae ; 88.6 66.5 83.8 83.1 84.6 
57.2 22.3 57.2 Se eee 73.5 43.5 73.8H 63.1 67.2 
52.9 23.3 43.6 3 Variety Stores............. 275.5 43.6 275.5H 247.2 260.5 


H—New HIGH record since 1931. L—New LOW record since 1928. 
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(An unweighted index of weekly closing 
and rights, and covering about 90% of t 


1933 a 1934 


listed on the New York Stock Exchange.) 








rices; compensated by stock dividends, splitups, 
he volume of transactions in all Common Siocks 
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Answers to Inquiries 















The Personal Service Department of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET will answer 
by mail or telegram, a reasonable number of inquiries on any listed securities in which 
you may be interested or on the standing and reliability of your broker. This service in 
conjunction with your subscription should represent thousands of dollars in value to 


you. 


It is subject only to the following conditions: 


1. Give all necessary facts, but be brief. 
2. Confine your request to three listed securities. 


3. No inquiry will be answered which does not enclose stamped, self-addressed 


envelope. 


4. If not now a paid subscriber, use coupon elsewhere in this issue and send check 


at same time you transmit your first inquiry. 


Special rates upon request for those requiring additional service. 





TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED 
OIL CO. 


Tide Water Associated Oil common 
looks attractive to me at current levels. 
What do you think? What are your views 
on the speculative and investment possi- 
bilities for this stock?—I. D. G., Boston, 
Mass. 


We feel that your constructive atti- 
tude toward the common stock of 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. is 
amply warranted from a long term 
standpoint. As you are doubtless 
aware, the company, through subsid- 
iaries, is engaged in practically all divi- 
sions of the petroleum industry and 
may be expected to be among the chief 
beneficiaries of eventual return of the 
industry to a sound basis. The Admin- 
istration, as well as the major produc- 
ers and marketers, are bending every 
effort to stamp out the evils which have 
featured the business for some years 
past. Thus far the results attained 
have not been all that could be hoped 
for. Illegal production, particularly in 
the East Texas field, has continued and 
has brought about widespread gasoline 
price wars during recent months. This 
situation will unquestionably be re- 
flected in the earnings report of Tide 
Water Associated Oil, covering the full 
year 1934. Nevertheless, even though 
the efforts of the numerous adminis- 
trative bodies prove ineffectual in check- 
ing the “hot oil” output, flush produc- 
tion in the East Texas field may be ex- 
pected to gradually subside and this, 
of itself, would be a great boon to com- 
panies such as Tide Water. The com- 


When Quick Service Is Required Send Us Prepaid a 


pany has greatly increased its crude oil 
reserves during recent years and as re- 
strictive measures now in force are re- 
laxed, it will not be necessary to pur- 
chase crude from outside interests to 
supply its widespread refining and 
marketing facilities. With a conserva- 
tive capitalization and excellent finan- 
cial condition, the company is well able 
to weather a further period of unfavor- 
able conditions, should this be neces- 
sary. It is our opinion, therefore, that 
one purchasing the common stock at 
present deflated prices will be amply 
rewarded, once conditions in the indus- 
try return to normalcy. 


NATIONAL DAIRY PRODUCTS 
CORP. 


I am somewhat disappointed that Na- 
tional Dairy Products isn’t doing better. 
I understand now that its milk distributing 
subsidiaries are not doing so well; and 
wonder if I ought to continue holding this 
stock?—G. McH. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The recent unimpressive market ac- 
tion of National Dairy Products is 
largely attributed to the continued low 
level of profits obtaining in the fluid 
milk division and to increased costs of 
labor and materials without offsetting 
price advances. Moreover, the dairy 
products business is subject to rather 
pronounced seasonal fluctuations; only 
nominal profits are usually reported for 
the final quarter of the year. At the 
present time, the company is under- 
stood to be deriving the greater por- 


tion of earnings from products other ff 
than milk, particularly ice cream, 
cheese and salad dressings, the demand F 
for which has shown considerable im Ff 
provement. Prices of all dairy prod f 
ucts remain low, however, and as long Ff 
as this situation continues, profits of 
the subject organization will doubtless f 
remain well below pre-depression years. 
On the other hand, the statistical pos: 
tion of the industry seems destined to 
improve. Despite the fact that the 
drought was broken by rains late in 
August and September, the supply of 
feedstuffs is barely sufficient to provide 
sustenance for cattle now on the farms, 
and its high price is hardly conducive 
to maximum milk production. Given 
either a decline in milk production or 
increased consumption, both of which 
seem probable over early future months, 
the conversion of fluid milk surpluses 
into storageable forms would drop. 
This not only would raise prices for ff 
these lines, but would eventually lead 
to higher fluid milk quotations. Inf 
view of the fact that National Dairy 
Products Corp. has large inventories 
acquired at prices below the present 
market, its profit for 1934 is believed 
to have been slightly in excess of div’ 
dend requirements. In 1933, earnings, 
after inventory write-offs, fell some 
what below such requirements. In 
consideration of the company’s strong 
financial condition, continuance of the 
present $1.20 annual dividend on the 
common stock is anticipated. All fac 
tors considered, we would be inclined 
(Please turn to page 347) 
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When doing business with our advertisers kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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THE WEEKLY BULLETIN 


Our weekly bulletin of eight pages is 
mailed every Tuesday. It contains clear- 
mt instructions upon the proper action 
to take on the sound issues selected by 
our market technicians; also, concise 
and up-to-the-minute descriptions of the 
Technical Position of the Stock Market, 
the Business Outlook and many informa- 
tive charts and tables. Special editions 
with specific recommendations are mailed 
frequently during the week. 





TELEGRAPHIC SERVICE 


Telegraphic Service is available on our 
three active market programs—Trading 
Advices, Bargain Indicator and Unusual 
Opportunities. Clients throughout the 
country can act on our recommendations 
within a few minutes after they are 
selected and take advantage of impor- 
tant intermediate swings at the most 
opportune time. No extra charge is in- 
volved except the actual cost of wires. 
Messages are worded in our Private 
Code and confirmed by mail the same day. 


CONSULTATION 
PRIVILEGES 


Our Personal Service Department will 
make a thorough analysis of your hold- 
ings upon your enrollment and will ad- 
vise you definitely what to retain and 
what to sell in order to keep your funds 
employed advantageously. During the 
entire term of your subscription we shall 
be glad to have you consult us on any 
Issues in which you are interested. 


Selecting New Market Leaders 
‘Offering Large Near-Term Profits 





HROUGH our definite recommendations you can take advantage of the 
current market phase to buy the potential leaders of a sharp though selective 
advance in prospect for the early part of 1935. 


Our market and security specialists have painstakingly analyzed hundreds of 
sound issues to uncover those having outstanding profit possibilities from the 
standpoints of current and anticipated earning power, industrial position, finan- 
cial strength and calibre of management—plus the ability to benefit from re- 


covery measures. 


Substantial Profits in the Making 


The increase of approximately 30% in Christmas trade over 1933 reflects de- 
cidedly improved public sentiment which augurs well for the future. The an- 
nual report of the Department of Commerce cites concrete progress in the 
business and financial state of the nation, which should be intensified this year. 
Throughout 1935 we expect credit expansion and inflation, combined with huge 
public works and industrial spending programs. 


Our profitable record for the past year, supplementing that for 1933, 1932 and 
previous years, shows that intensive rotation of a moderate amount of capital 
can help you toward steadily recovering losses and building up your account. 
By enrolling now, you will be counselled precisely which securities to buy for 
anticipated enhancement, the prices to pay and exactly when to take profits. 


The Investment and Business Forecast 


OF THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
90 Broad Street Cable Address: Tickerpub New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $75 to cover my six months’ test subscription to The Investment and Business Forecast. 
I understand that regardless of the telegrams I select I will receive the complete service outlined by 
mail. ($125 will cover an entire year’s subscription.) 


Send me collect telegrams on all recommendations checked below. (Wires will be sent you in 


our Private Code after our Code Book has had time to reach you.) 


C] TRADING 
ADVICES 


Short-term recommendations following the intermediate swings (to 
secure profits that may be applied to the purchase of investment and 
semi-investment securities). Four to six wires a month. Three to five 
stocks carried at a time. $1,000 capital sufficient to purchase 10 shares 
of all recommendations on over 50% margin. 


Speculative investments in low-priced but sound issues that offer 
outstanding possibilities for market profit. Two to three wires a 
month. Three to five stocks carried at a time. $500 capital sufficient 
to purchase 10 shares of all recommendations on over 60% margin. 


C] UNUSUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Dividend-paying securities entitled to investment rating, with good 
profit possibilities. Two to three wires a month. Three to five stocks 
carried at a time. $1,000 capital sufficient to purchase 10 shares of 
all recommendations on over 50% margin. 


C] BARGAIN 
a INDICATOR 
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The Investor’s 
Pocket Guide— 


Whether you want to keep regularly 
posted on the securities you now hold 
—or in checking the outlook and posi- 
tion of investments you contemplate 
buying—then you will want to have 
“Adjustable Stock Ratings” always 
handy. 


Here are the facts this 112-page, pocket- 
size handbook revises and brings up to 
date monthly, on all the 1525 leading 
common and preferred stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange and New 
York Curb Market. 


—the lines of business represented by 
the investments in which you are 
interested. 

—the industries — the companies 
which are going ahead — those 
which are declining. 

—funded debt, if any. 

—dividend rates—and dates. 

—the 1932 and 1933 earnings—the 
interim earnings for 1933 and 1934. 

—the 1933 and 1934 price ranges. 

—ticker symbols. 

—*the “low prices’ since July 1st, 
1933— so important in figuring 
minimum margin requirements and 
maximum loan values under new 
market regulations. 


Only $2.50 a year will bring you 
“Adjustable Stock Ratings”—published 
the 15th of every month—the most com- 
plete, most frequently revised informa- 
tion you can possibly secure—equal to 
services costing up to $40 and $50 a 
year or more. 


* We have just completed handy, pocket-sized 
tables which, using the “lows” since July Ist, 
1933, as given in “Adjustable Stock Ratings,” 
can enable you to find minimum margin require- 
ments and maximum loan values at a glance. 
You can have a copy of these tables, free, if your 
subscription is received within the next 10 days. 


Mail your order now— 


The MAGAZINE of WALL STREET 
90 Broad Street, New York. 

(JI enclose $2.50. Send me 
ADJUSTABLE STOCK RATINGS 
monthly for one year—also tables of 


“Minimum Margin Requirements and 
Maximum Brokers’ Loans” FREE. 
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1932 1933 1934 Last Diva 
= s A + Sale $ Per 
A High Low High | Low High Low 12/26/34 Share 
Atchison....... VEST Sa 94 17% 80% 3456 7334 45% 8614 2 
Atlantic Coast Line................. 44 934 59 16% 64446 24% 35% of 
B 
Baltimore & Ohio.................. 2134 334 87% 84% 34146 123% 12% “a 
Bangor & Aroostook................ 35°4 9% 4134 20 464, 351 4014 2% 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit........ 5014 11\% 414 2134 44% 284% 401% & 
Cc 
CRDAGR PAC... o.oo 5s ese ose 2054 ™% 20% 1% 184% 10% 11% aa 
Chesapeake & Ohio................ 3144 934 4944 2456 485, 39% 4354 2.80 
C. M. & St. Paul & Pacific.......... 4% 34 11% 1 84 2 2 oe 
Chicago & Northwestern............ 14% 2 16 1% 15 4 S 
Chicago, Rock Is. & Pacific......... 1634 1% 10% 2 6% 1% 1% 
D 
Delaware & Hudson............... 9215 32 9334 875% 7314 35 40 
Delaware, Lack. & Western....... 4574 814 46 174% 3334 14 17% 
E 
ty AR Ee ee Pay ae are 1134 2 2534 334 24% 93% 12% 
G 
Great Northern Pfd................ 25 5% 3334 454 8214 1244 16% 
H 
Hudson & Manhattan.............. 3034 8 19 6% 12% 4% 4\% 
I 
PEMOONS SOMME Soo cccs cece ssccces SAH 43% 5034 8} 38% 13% 15% 
K 
Kansas City Southern.............. 1514 24% 24% 6% 193 6% 8 
L 
LO eee eres | 5 2734 854 214 10 sa 
Louisville & Nashville.............. 3814 1% 6714 214% 6214 373 4314 3 
M 
Mo., Kansas & Texas.............. 13 1% 17% 534 14% 4% 5 
Missouri Pacific.............. re 1% 10% 1% 6 1% 1% 
N 
Meow work Comirel............... ;: 3654 834 5814 14 4544 18% 19% F 
pee Te ee rere 934 1% 2754 2% 26% 1044 : 
N. Y., N. H. & Hartford..... 3156 6 347% 11% 24% 6% 6% : 
N. Y., Ontario & Western .. : ; 15°%4 356 5 114 1154 46 4% ; 
Norfolk & Western........ ; 135 57 111% 187 161 169 *8 
Northern Pacific............ 2534 5% 34% 95% 364% 14% 20 ; 
Pp 
PIER nek done cat oke s 23 3% 6% 424% 18% 39% 20% 233% 1 
R 
| a ee 5214 94 6214 2314 563, 35% 42 2 
Ss 
St. Louis-San Fran... .. eae , 654 y% 9 % 45% 1% 1 
Southern Pacific...... te weber kod 3754 6% 3834 11\% 3334 14% 17\% 
Southern Railway....... 18% 2% 36 4% 3614 11% 1434 
T 
Texas & Pacific......... claret -a ck 13 43 15 43144 184% 20 
U 
PE EC ct ccuces sae kactencsee 9414 275% 132 614% 133% 90 10414 6 
Ww 
Western Maryland................. 1134 1% 16 4 174 1% 8% 
e e 
Industrials and Miscellaneous 
1932 1933 1934 Last Div’d 
~ A “ Sale $ Per 
A High Low High Low High Low 12/26/34 Share 
Adams Express... .». oe 15% 1314 3 11% 6 65% a 
Air Reduction, Inc . 63% 30% 112 47% 113 913% 112 *3 
NN oa 5 xs 5g mis wince oases 16% 134 33 11% 237% 165 185% * 60 
Serer 354 x 84 % 54% 14 13% x 
Allied Chemical & Dye............. 3814 42146 152 7034 16034 116% 133 6 
Allis Chalmers Mfg................ 1534 4 2634 6 233g 103 15 <f 
Amer. Brake Shoe & Fdy........... 17% 6% 42, 9% 38 19 27 . 80 
ee eer 13% 2954 7 49% 111 904 109 4 
ee a erro 17 3% 3934 6% 33% 12 16% 
Amer. Com’! Alcohol............... 27 11 89% 13 6214 2034 3134 
American & Foreign Power.......... 15 2 195% 8% 13% 4 4 
Amer. International Corp........... 12 2% 15% 44% 1 43 6 : 
eS OS eee 2214 1% 2234 834 2344 12% 23 ta 
Amer. Power & Light............... 17% 3 19% 4 124 3 3% 
Amer. Radiator & S.S.............. 12% 3% 19 456 175, 10 1544 cs 
Amer. Rolling Mill................ 18% 3 31% 51%, 284, 18% 21% Fe 
Amer. Smelting & Refining......... 27% 5% 5314 1034 514% 30% 8734 ; 
Amer. Steel Foundries.............. 15% 3 7 45% 264 10% 1534 : 
Amer. Sugar Refining.............. 3914 13 74 211% 72 46 % 2 
OCA 5 oo See 137 % 70% 18434 8614 12544 100% 9 
Amer. Tobacco Com................ 3634 4014 4% 49 % 64% 718% 5 
UR SS are | tf 44 9434 5034 89 7 814% 5 
Amer. Water Works & Elec......... 3416 11 4314 10% 275, 12% 13 1 
REI i hoo cc.c ipso eles vo -a.o-e 0 0 1% 17 3% 17% J 834 ie 
SS ees 39% 1514 674 2254 8334 36 45 12% 
Anaconda Copper Mining........... 19% 3 22% 5 17% @10 1034 oe 
BME RORRINE,...0. 0. ee ccces. BIR 85 8214 123% 354 +21 rth 1 
OS ee ee 15124 2834 8444 31 573g 164% 244 é 
Awbetion Corp. Del... osc e cece 8% 1% 16% 514 1034 334 3% 
B 
Baldwin Loco. Works............... 12 2 175% 3% 16 4% 5% 
lL OS Sa ee 3% 11 3 10 6% $i 
Boeainice CLOAMOLy ..... oc cccscccces 4314 10% 27 7 1934 10% 16 aca 
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Stl Price Range of ActiveStocks 


Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued) 


B 

Bendix Aviation. . 

Best & Co. eee iets x laved ia 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. . Site bbe eo0c8 
EE URSIN 0150.5 ois 6 6s oe sic sige 
eee Cee 
Borg Warner...........+-+-++0+0++ 
SS EN a ile. 9 olan say cn. 5 0 i900 33 6 


Burroughs vAdding a ee 


Byers & Co. (A. M 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale. 
Case, 


Cerro de Sanne eer 


Chrysler Corp......... 
Colgate- ~Pedinative-Bict 
Columbian Carbon 

Colum. Gas & Elec. 
Commercial Credit ree. 
NOD, AIEEE ccnp sos oa. c0is'e 30-6 
Commercial Solvents............... 
Commonwealth & Southern......... 
DORROICUMI<IUMIER . ow ono cee cesses 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. eer 
SB ee eee ere 
Continental Baking Cl.A........... 
Continental Cam, Imc........ccscees 
Continental Insurance.............. 
ee reer 
Corn Products Refining............. 
Crown Cork & Seal................ 
rr 
Curtis Wright, Common. wis 


BN PRN es ieuG piesa oes 65a% 
Ee rere 
ES eae 
Du Pont de Nemours............... 


E 


Eastman Kodak Co................. 
Electric Auto Lite............00. 

Be) 
Electric Storage Battery............ 
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Firestone Tire & Rubber............ 
First National Stores............... 
ec RC eee 
a oC an rr 
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General Amer. Transpt............. 
CSS ere 
RON TON ies 5 os. 6.0.00 4.0 9600's 
General Electric. 
reer re err 
General Mills........ 

General Motors Corp. . 
General Railway Signal 
General Refactories .. 
Gillette Safety Razor.. 
Glidden Co......... 
Gold Dust Corp...... seeiie 
OOUTION COM, (ito BD) oo... sas osences 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber........... 
Great Western Sugar.. fe ies ven 
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Houston Oil of Texas (New)........ 
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PROUD WOE MORE 52s sictas 6s ccacsees 5 
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OS ae eee eae 
SR eee 
eee eae 
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Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


Two Rector Street 
New York 
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SPRINGS & CO. 


“Brokerage Service Since 1898” 


Members New York Stock Exchange and 


other leading exchanges. 








POINTS ON TRADING 


and other valuable information for 
investors and traders in our help- 
ful booklet. Copy free on request. 


Ask for booklet MC 6 


Accounts carried on conservative margin, 


(HisHoim &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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To the President of a 
Dividend-Paying Corporation:— 


Why should you publish your divi- 
dend notices in The Magazine of 


Wall Street? 


You will reach the greatest num- 
ber of potential stockholders of rec- 
ord at the time when they are 


perusing our magazine, 


sound securities to add to their 


holdings. 


By keeping them informed of 
your dividend action, you create the 
maximum amount of good will for 
your company, which will result in 
wide diversification of your securi- 
ties among these influential invest- 


ors. 


Place The Magazine of Wall Street 
on the list of publications carrying 


your next dividend notice! 
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charges and trading units a prporeen 
Cash or Margin Accounts 


New York 


New York 











> Let’s co ee 


now is the time for busi- 
ness and government to 
& “push-the - wheel - of-prog- 
ress” together . . . a final 
& co-operative effort will 
bury this depression and 
& everyone will have a job 
. . » now also is the time 
i] to “let’s go” to Shotland 
& and Shotland and get those 
custom-tailored clothes for 
* the winter months . 
quality, value and price 
ge will please . . . telephone 
e BRyant 9-7495. 







e 
Shotland & Shotland 


e Sree ol) 


Cee ne Ey EEnY Bay San ne re on er nn rane 
S74 FIFTH AVENUE - (at 47th Street) - NEW YORK CITY 








Dividends & Interest 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 76 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending De- 
cember 31, 1934, ore to 14% 
of its par value, will be paid upon 
the Common Capital Stock of thi 
Company by check on January 15, 
1935, to shareholders of record at 
the close of business on December 
31, 1934. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


D.H. Foors, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 





oF 








ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 
December 26, 1934 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation has declared 
quarterly dividend No. 56 of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) per share on the Common 
Stock of the Company, payable February 1, 1935, 
to common stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 11, 1935. 
W. ©. KING, Secretary. 





The Cudahy Packing Company 
Chicago, Ill., Dec. 20, 1934 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of sixty-two and one-half cents 
(624%4c) per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of the Company ($50.00 par value), payable 
January 15, 1935 to stock of record January 5, 
1935. 
A. W. ANDERSON, Secretary. 








BAYUK. CIGARS INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 

A quarterly dividend of 134% ($1.75 per share) 
on the First Preferred stock of this corporation 
has been declared payable January 15, 1935, to 
stockholders of record December 31, 1934. Checks 
will be mailed. John O. Davis, Secretary 
December 14, 1934. 
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New York Stock Exchange 
Price Range of Active Stocks 


Industrials and Miscellaneous (Continued ) 


























1932 1933 1934 host Ht 
A e Per 
M High Low High Low High Low 12/26/34 Share 
Mathieson Alkali.................. 20% 4654 14 4034 2314 281% 1% 
May Dept. Stores. ; 20 94 33 934 45°, 30 42144 1.60 
cIntyre, Porc Tear 215% 13 48% 18 5014 38% 40 2 
eg to See elie. ......... 6214 28 9534 441% 95 79 88% 4 
Mont. Ward & Co..... > 164% 3% 28% 854 3554 20 28% 
N 
Nash Motor Co... ew 8 27 11% 3244 12% 17 1 
National Biscuit.......... 20 605 311, 49 257 26 
National Cash Register A........ ei soe B13 335; is? 17 4 a 
National Dairy Prod.. 1 14% 25% 10% 18%, 13 164 1.20 
National Distillers........... 2050 13 3544 20% 315g 16 27% <n 
National Power & Light............. 203% 65% 201% 6% 15% 65% 634 .80 
National Steel.......... er 13% 5514 15 5844 34% 4614 1 
North Amer. Aviation............. 654 14% 4 834 2% 3% - 
North American Co.... aha 4314 1334 3614 1214 254% 10% 12% 1 
oO 
EMC ee cee eae abba tases 11 5 1754 4°34 15% 8% 9% $.45 
Otis Blevator 0000000000000 mye 8 api; 10% 19% 1214 1987 “60 
Ee salen us 55454 a0 we bom 4, 9 4 8 35 5% aie 
Owens Ill. Glass... 42,8 a Be Se oe 4 
Pp 
Pacific Gas & Electric.............. 37 16% 31% 15 2314 12% 1314 1% 
oS ES aes 4716 203, 433 2 ; 034 17 
ow Eee emma me OM Se 88 t«i«s 
Paramount Publix................. 11% 1% 2% \ 5% 134 3% : 
Penney (J. ©.) 2200... ae peers, | 13 56 1944 744 # £«261% 69% $4.40 
a Gas—Chicago.............. 121 39 78 25 43% 19% 193 a 
Phelps Dodge Corp......... 22.22... 1154 8% 18% 414 18% 18% 14% 1% 
Phillips Petroleum................. 8% 2 1834 434 2034 13% 14% 1 
Procter & Gamble.............1..1) 4894 «19% = 4T¥4—s«198K 4g BBG asi "14 
Public Service of N.J.............. 60 28 8 8= BT; SRG 45 855g 2534 2.80 
LS a ea 28 10% 584 18 59% 3544 6 3 
cook OE 525 54s ee pene 187 rey: Ht $) 274 14% 6% $3 . 
ri SMO ERS vices anea eae % 8 8 5% 1934 8% 8%4 1 
R 
Radio Corp. of America............. \y 2% 214 4 \y \ a 
Redio-Keith-Orgheum. i 2 a Ss i: 
emington-. Ee) ene 1% 1 114% 24 133% 6 9% : 
Republic Steel......000 2222222221! 18% 1% 3 4 255, 10% 18% 8°: 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob. Cl. B......... 4014 2614 5414 2614 62% 657 6014 3 
ok Sy See 2334 124% 3934 1754 3914 285% 30 1.35 
s 
Safeway Stores.................... 594% 303, 6234 28 57 38% 46% 3 
aan, ped pee See ote 4 | a. 1214 6114 31 3814 a 
ea boar LeU SR Acerca, x% 4 5 % ‘ * 
ERR IRE {sn |S i {6 (Rie ollie {aie PP i 
enh) a 2° eC oe ax oa Ul 
SOME MIEN RDI 9 555 5:3.0.5.4.5. 52 50.0950 00 8% 2% 115% a 11% 6 6% - 
J eee 234 31 434 2414 8% 9 . 
Socony-Vacuum | ae 54% 17 6 19% 12% 13% .60 
REL. oo nese wesdsaeceres 3254 1534 28 14% 221% 10% 10%4 1% 
TSS ers 17% 8% 3756 13% 2514 174% 17% 1 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co........... 3414 15% 22'% 5% 17 354 4 
Seaneerd Cl of Calif... ............. 31% 15% 45 19% 427%, 26% 2934 1 
Standard SUM ES 6 oa Sn .00< 5% 3736 19% 4716 2234 50% 39% 42 x! 
SOE SS ee ee i hie 63 4534 664% 47% 58 3.80 
SOUDWAIE-WATHIOT. 0... ccc eens 84 1% 11% 2 1054 4% 84% : 
eee neces 173% 4% 19% 5% 134% 4% 4\% 
Studebaker Corp.......... 1334 24% 83% 1% 94 1% 1% 
iy 
fee aascae cA BYR RG 
u: Rises o-W.boe wipe e «6 = p 7 7 2 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.............. 554 2 113; 31% 14 oy, 8 914 : 
Timken Roller Bearing............. 23 134 351% 1334 41 24 3244 | 
Transamerica Corp................. 1% 2% 93% 25% 84 5% 54 i 
Tri-Continental Corp............... 514 1% 834 234 634 3% 3% 
U 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher........... 2436 7% 3916 914 568% 36 57% 2 
Union Carbide & Carbon............ 36% 15% 61% 19%4 505, 35 483% 1.40 
Union Oil MN ro o's ob 0-5 sa 0,0 oe 15% 8 233% 8% 20% 1144 15% 1 
United Aircraft & Trans............ 343% 6% 46% 16% 15% 8% 14% : 
| se — Pena gh wxuh ewes baie 4 HG] ase et 50 7s 35 4834 2.40 
IIE 2 og cal ce a tec are % % 8% 2% 2% : 
LS eee as 39%¢ 20 407 22% 87% 223 21% 3 
United Frutt.... 325, 10% 68 23% 77 59. 7214 3 
United Gas Imp. Teas 22 9% 25 13% 20% 11% 115% 1.20 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol . 36% 13% 94 13% 64%4 32 43% ; 
cia... a 2 aT Ss ol 
-o- eee “4 72 ¢ 74 7 oa 
U.S. Rubber... 104 81 25 2% (11 Saget 
U. S. Smelting, Ref. & Mining 22%4 10 10554 13% 41 9654 122% 19 
Oe CS aera §25¢ 21% 67% 23 34 59% 29% 36% 5 
UB Oy ol. | eres | 5144 10514 53_ 9914 674 81% {2 
fe ee Se ta ere 10% 1% 8% 1% 5% 1% 1% . 
V 
Vanadium Corp.................... 283% 54 3614 1% $134 14 1834 
Ww 
Warner Brothers Pictures........... 41% ve 914 1 84 23 4) ; 
eee a th od Gh a lth ; 
Westinghouse Air Brake............ 18% 94 3554 1134 36 15% 2334 % 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.......... 43% 1554 5834 1934 474, 27% 35 iis 
Woolworth CS UA. © Sa 4556 22 50% 25% 654 41% §134 2.40 
Worthington Pump & Mach.... 24 5 39% 8 31% 138% 18 ee 





* Plus extras. { Paid this year. 


When doing business with our advertisers kindly mention THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
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Answers to Inquiries 
(Continued from page 342) 
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to suggest retention of your holdings 
on the basis of present income afforded 
and more favorable long pull possibil- 
ities. 





UNITED BISCUIT CORP. 
OF AMERICA 


What do you think of the outlook for 
United Biscuit? Would you continue to 
hold 100 shares now showing over seven 
points profit? Do you think an upward 
dividend revision possible in the near fu- 
ture?—H. H., Chicago, Ill. 


The baking industry in general has 
shown a rather unsatisfactory earnings 
performance in the past year as com- 
pared with most industrial lines. 
United Biscuit Co. of America, how- 
ever, has been an exception to the rule. 
For the first nine months of 1934, earn- 
ings of this company were equivalent 
to $1.47 a share on the common stock, 
after allowing for preferred dividend 
requirements, as compared with $1.41 
a common share for the like 1933 pe- 
riod. It is believed that earnings for 
the full year exceeded the $2.03 a share 
shown on the common in 1933, by 
about the same margin. This company, 
the third largest in its field, operates 
through subsidiaries, 15 baking plants 
and numerous warehouses, strategically 
situated to serve practically all sections 
of the country. Another subsidiary 
manufactures the cartons used to pack 
their products which consist of over 
200 varieties of crackers, cakes, bis- 
cuits, etc. Sales of cakes, which are a 
substantial profit item, should show 
greater volume as public purchasing 
power increases and the element of 
competition from home-baking is there- 
by diminished. The company has main- 
tained a strong financial condition and 
capitalization is conservative. Thus, 
given further earnings improvement, 
an increase in the $1.60 annual rate on 
the common stock would seem a logical 
expectation. The liberal yield and op- 
portunity of reasonable price apprecia- 
tion would dictate continued retention 
of the shares. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. 


I have 100 shares of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
bought several years ago at nearly twice 
today’s prices. I am at a loss to know 
why this stock isn’t acting better, and I 
will appreciate some word from you.—L. 
M. N., Tampa, Fla. 


During the past year, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., the world’s foremost pro- 
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Must We Accept 
a Lower Standard of Living? 


Is America finished in its building? Must we live merely 
by dividing available jobs? To accept such a con- 
clusion is to accept a lower standard of living. 


O industry has contributed more to 

raising our standard of living than 
the public utility industry. Electric and 
gas services, with the great conveniences 
which they bring, have been supplied 
at decreasing costs to increasing millions 
of users. 

Conditions now harassing the utilities 
discourage investors from putting more 
money into this industry. Stock invest- 
ments in some utility companies are 
being endangered or destroyed by gov- 
ernment competition. Reductions in 
rates and increases in taxes are causing 
drastic declines in net earnings. 

The great mass of people still lack 
automatic heating and air conditioning 
in their homes. Only 12% of farms have 
electric service. The public 
utility industry can continue 
to extend its services and 
help Americans improve 





ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


their standard of living. But first, this 
and other basic industries must be 
freed from the shackles in which gov- 
ernment has bound them. Investors 
must have confidence that private enter- 
prise will once again be allowed to 
operate at a reasonable profit. Other- 
wise, capital for industrial development 
cannot be raised. 

The Associated System is making a 
determined effort to carry on its business 
in the face of these almost overwhelm- 
ing difficulties. Almost 39,000 customers 
have been added since the first of Jan- 
uary, 1934; business building has been 
organized on a more vigorous and 
efficient basis; output of electricity and 
gas is being pushed to heights never 
before reached. But this effort cannot 
be continued, nor can it meet with the 
success which it deserves, without the 
removal of these obstacles to enterprise. 


ITHACA 
NEW YORK 








ducer of sulphur, had the foresight to 
assure itself of sufficient reserves to con- 
tinue operations on a favorable basis for 
approximately forty years at the normal 
rate of production. This was accom- 
plished by the acquisition of Boling 
Dome from Gulf Oil through the pay- 
ment of 1,300,000 shares of Texas Gulf 
Sulphur stock to that company. Ap- 
proximately 60% of Texas Gulf’s total 
shipments are now from Boling Dome, 
and, under the terms of the old lease, 
the company would shortly have had 
to split the profits on such shipments 
on a fifty-fifty basis with the Gulf Oil 
Co. In view of the fact that the com- 
pany’s Big Hill property has limited 
reserves (approximately 5 years), the 
new plan makes this ratio nearer a 65- 
35 split. In other words, the Gulf Oil 
Co. will receive only its proportionate 
dividends as a stockholder. For the 
first nine months of 1934, earnings 
were equivalent to $2.07 a share (based 
on 2,540,000 shares), against $1.98 a 
share for the like 1933 interval. Such 
earnings, however, failed by a slight 
margin to equal full requirements of 
$1.50 for the period on the 3,840,000 
shares now outstanding. It is doubt- 
less due largely to this that the stock’s 
recent market action has not been more 
favorable. Considering the strongly 
entrenched position of the company in 
its field, however, and the promising 


outlook for principal consumers of sul- 
phur, together with its strong financial 
condition, continuance of the present 
annual dividend on the capital stock is 
expected. Hence, on the basis of in’ 
come and future prospects, we favor 
continued retention of your holdings. 


VANADIUM CORP. OF 
AMERICA 


Can you explain why Vanadium Corp. 
hasn’t done better in the recent market 
up-turn? Do you believe it has lost its 
speculative appeal? What of its course 
from here on?—J. J. M., Columbus, Ohio. 


Vanadium Corp. of America 
practically monopolizes the world’s sup- 
ply of vanadium. Its Peruvian hold- 
ings represent the largest and highest 
grade deposits known. The company 
supplies alloy materials to the iron and 
steel companies for products used ex- 
tensively in the automotive industry. 
To a great extent, therefore, its sales 
fluctuate more or less directly with pro- 
duction in that trade. In addition, 
steel containing vanadium is used for 
high-speed tools and machine parts. 
The company has also introduced vari- 
ous chemical products but thus far 
these have not materially aided earn- 
ings. Net losses have been reported 
since 1931. These losses were due in 
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part to shut-down expenses and the in- 
ability of the company to make use of 
its minimum contract requirements of 
electric power. However, net loss of 
$1,651,959 in 1932 was reduced to 
$905,560 in 1933 and estimates place 
the 1934 loss at somewhat below that 
figure. A strong financial condition 
has been maintained, but dividends ob- 
viously cannot be looked for in the near 
term. While higher costs in many in- 
dustries have been largely offset by in- 
creased prices for their products, this 
has not been true in the case of Vana- 
dium. However, costs should be low- 
ered if the report that the Peruvian ex- 
port duty on vanadium was expected to 
be reduced, materializes. In any event, 
with the probabilities favoring gradual 
improvement in the steel industry, prin- 
cipal consuming outlet, earnings of the 
company may be expected to justify 
higher share prices over the longer 
term. At current levels, therefore, the 
stock should be retained. 


LOEW'S, INC. 


Do you believe Loew's, Inc. continues to 
warrant speculative interest at current 
levels? Would you advise me to continue 
holding 200 shares averaging 27?—W. P.., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Report of Loew’s, Inc. for the fiscal 
year ended August 31, 1934, revealed 
net income of $7,479,897, equivalent, 
after allowing for dividend require- 
ments on the $6.50 preferred stock, to 
$4.50 a share on the common. In the 
previous fiscal year, net income was 
$4,034,290 or $2.15 a common share. 
The earnings improvement shown in 
the latest fiscal year reflects increased 
theater attendance accompanying gen- 
eral business improvement, as well as 
Operating economies. Financial condi- 
tion of the company as of August 31, 
1934, was strong, with current assets 
of $42,282,192, including cash and 
equivalent alone of $12,527,649, com- 
paring with current liabilities of but 
$6,975,800. Net working capital 
showed an increase over the previous 
year of $4,809,411. That Loew’s con- 
servative expansion program in the 
boom years immediately preceding the 
depression was a sound policy is borne 
out by comparing this company’s sub- 
sequent record with that of its major 
competitors. Whereas declining in- 
come forced several of these to default 
on funded debt, Loew’s has been able 
to show earnings on its common stock, 
after fixed charges and preferred re- 
quirements, in every year since 1929, 
although naturally well below those of 
previous years. Capitalization of the 
company is sound, being comprised of 
1,464,205 shares of common stock, 
129,202 shares of $6.50 preferred, 
$4,948,032 subsidiary preferred stock, 
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and $31,098,457 of funded debt. An 
extra dividend of 75 cents a share was 
paid on the common stock on December 
31, 1934, and this brought total dis- 
tributions for the year to $1.75 per 
share. With the motion picture indus- 
try currently enjoying increased box 
office receipts and the probabilities fav- 
oring further expansion in Loew's in- 
come, we feel that the common stock 
of this company continues to offer spec- 
ulative attraction and should be re- 
tained. 


GLIDDEN CoO. 


I have been strongly advised io buy 
Glidden Co. common stock. won- 
der though if you consider the present price 
too high, or if you believe I could profit- 
ably buy this stock now—K. P., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Glidden Co. ranks among the leading 
domestic manufacturers of paints, lac- 
quers, varnishes, and related lines. In 
addition, the company during recent 
years, has built up a sizable line of 
food products and expanded its interests 
in the pigment and chemical industries. 
The stability of its food division en- 
abled the company to make a better 
showing throughout the depression 
years than would otherwise have been 
possible. With the improvement in 
the economic situation in 1933, how- 
ever, the demand for products manu- 
factured other than food showed a no- 
table increase and enabled the company 
to report for the fiscal year ended Oc- 
tober 31, 1933, earnings equivalent, 
after preferred dividend requirements, 
to $1.54 a common share, in marked 
contrast with the 6 cents a common 
share reported for the previous year. 
Further marked improvement was noted 
during the first 7 months of the last 
fiscal year, or the period ended May 31, 
when net income equalled $1.30 a 
share on the common, against only 15 
cents a share for the preceding com- 
parable period. While the earnings re- 
port for the fiscal year ended October 
31, 1934, is not available at this writ- 
ing, indications are that earnings on the 
common stock exceeded $2 per share. 
Regular dividends are being paid on 
the common at the annual rate of $1 
per share, while extras of 15 cents per 
share have accompanied the last two 
quarterly payments. With the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration designed 
to stimulate home building and mod- 
ernization, the outlook for paint sales 
remains distinctly favorable. More- 
over, demand for food products man- 
ufactured has recently shown consid- 
erable improvement and continuance of 
this trend is indicated. In view of 
Glidden’s promising earnings outlook, 
sound financial condition and conser- 
vative capitalization, a liberal dividend 
policy with respect to the common 


stock seems probable. All factors con- 
sidered, we do not feel that present 
prices for these shares are too high and 
would see no reason to oppose com- 
mitments therein. 


BEST & CoO. 


I have 100 shares of Best & Co. bought 
at 23% last year on advise in your maga- 
sine. I am wondering if this stock now 
discounts any near-future recovery, and 
whether you think I should hold or sell, 
—H. M. N., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Stressing merchandise of quality 
rather than price, Best & Co., unlike 
the average department store, weath- 
ered the depression without going in 
the “red.” Operations of the company 
are centralized in the large New York 
store located on Fifth Avenue. The 
company differs from most department 
stores, inasmuch as it features only high 
quality wearing apparel for men, 
women and children, appealing partic- 
ularly to the medium and higher in- 
come class. Branches are maintained 
in such suburban communities as Ma- 
maroneck, Garden City, East Orange, 
Brookline and Ardmore. Thus, the 
management has sought out the type of 
buyer to whom its merchandise has the 
strongest appeal. Since the recovery of 
retail purchasing power in 1933, the 
company’s earnings have shown marked 
improvement. Earnings for the fiscal 
year ended January 31, 1934, were 
equal to $2.33 a share on the 300,000 
shares of common stock, after dividend 
requirements on the small issue of pre- 
ferred, against $1.05 a share in the 
previous year. For the 6 months ended 
July 31, 1934, net was equivalent to 
$1.17 a common share, compared with 
58 cents for the like 1933 interval. 
The improvement in earnings war- 
ranted the resumption of dividends in 
October, 1933, when a quarterly dis- 
tribution of 25 cents a share was made. 
This was increased to 37% cents a 
share in August, 1934. The favorable 
outlook for continued improvement in 
business and retail purchasing power 
should be reflected in the earnings of 
this ably managed department store. 
Hence, from the standpoint of appre- 
ciation and dividend return, retentic: 
of your holdings is fully warranted. 


FRANK G. SHATTUCK CO. 


I have 100 shares of Frank G. Shattuck, 
bought at 10%. I am undecided whether 
to hold or switch from this stock, so would 
like your comment on its speculative and 
investment possibilities—E. F. D., New- 
ark, N. J. 


Under the name of “Schrafft’s,” 
which is ever associated with quality in 
food and confections, the F. G. Shat- 
tuck Co. operates a well integrated 
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chain of restaurants and confectionary 
stores, the majority of which are located 
in New York City. The very nature 
of its business naturally made it vulner- 
able to declining public purchasing 
power during the years of depression. 
From a peak of $3,355,720 in 1929, 
equivalent to $2.60 a share on the cap- 
ital stock, net income receded to $324,- 
206, equivalent to 26 cents a share in 
1933. The ability to remain in the 
black during these years speaks well 
for the company’s management. A net 
profit of $73,359, equivalent to 6 cents 
a share was reported for the 9 months 
ended September 30, 1934 compared 
with $22,557 or 2 cents a share in the 
like 1933 interval. Moreover, last 
quarter earnings, stimulated by the sale 
of confections in the Christmas season, 
doubtless compared favorably with 
those for the like 1933 interval. It is 
not expected that the recently imposed 
sales tax in New York City will have 
a material affect upon the company’s 
sales. The competitive position of the 
concern was strengthened in 1934, 
through the sale of liquor in certain of 
its restaurants. Considering the high 
esteem in which “Schrafft’s” products 
are held, reattainment of at least a siz- 
able portion of pre-depression earning 
power should be realized upon further 
improvement in general business condi- 
tions. The sound financial condition, 
excellent management and _ potential 
earnings of this company suggest con- 
tinued retention of the shares at present 
amply deflated levels. 





AMERICAN POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 


It has occurred to me that a commitment 
in American Power & Light, common, 
would prove highly profitable, once the 
political agitation against the utilities has 
subsided. Do you agree with me in this 
contention and would you endorse the 
stocks purchase at present low prices?— 
J. N. G., Boston, Mass. 


Report of American Power & Light 
Co. and subsidiaries for the 12 months 
ended October 31, 1934, revealed net 
income of $3,337,065, equivalent to 
$1.88 a share on the combined pre- 
ferred stocks, against $5,024,664 or 
$2.84 a preferred share in the previous 
year. Earnings of the company have 
declined steadily since 1929 and divi- 
dends on the $6 and $5 preferred stocks 
have been successively reduced since 
the final quarter of 1932. Unpaid ac- 
mulated dividends, due holders of the 
preferred stocks, now exceed $15,000,- 
000, or an amount closely approximat- 
ing total net income for the company’s 
most prosperous years. It may be seen, 
therefore, that even if earnings were 
to reattain former levels, participation 
of the common stock therein would be 
considerably delayed. No such im- 
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provement is in prospect, moreover, 
since the company is faced with com- 
petition from cheap Government gen- 
erated power, rate reductions and high 
taxation. Financial condition of the 
system remains adequate, but maturi- 
ties of subsidiaries tend to inject addi- 
tional uncertainty into this situation, 
especially in view of the public’s apathy 
toward public utility investments. Un- 
til there is conclusive evidence at hand 
that the company’s earnings are on the 
upgrade and until the Administration’s 
attitude toward the utilities has at least 
moderated, we would be inclined to 
suggest deferring commitment in the 
subject company’s junior equity. 








Where Larger Dividends 
Can Be Expected 


(Continued from page 336) 








well as the income account. That this 
is more than an academic suggestion, 
can easily be verified by an examination 
of the balance sheet items, as well as 
earnings and dividends of such com- 
panies as Pullman, Beech-Nut Packing, 
Lorillard, General Cigar, Congoleum- 
Nairn and Geo. W. Helme, to name 
but a few. 

Recent months have brought a 
marked trend toward increasingly lib- 
eral dividends. Various motives un- 
derlie this development. Some com- 
panies have been impelled by the fear 
that large surpluses would invite spe- 
cial Federal taxation under existing 
laws and have preferred to accept the 
alternative of turning profits over to 
stockholders. Others see no profitable 
use to which surplus funds could be 
applied. No doubt all feel that, with 
the bottom of the depression safely 
behind us, caution may be somewhat 
relaxed. Finally, many feel it proper 
to co-operate in recovery by distribut- 
ing as much purchasing power as pos- 
sible. One might even conjecture as 
to the possibility that the traditional 
policy of distributing ‘only a portion 
of earnings in the form of dividends 
is gradually giving away to one which 
conforms more closely with the English 
policy of adjusting dividends each year 
in accordance with earnings, whether 
large or small. The fact remains divi- 
dends are increasing and seem likely 
to continue doing so. 

Probably the fear of wholesale Fed- 
eral taxation of corporate surpluses has 
been greatly exaggerated. The legis- 
lation is aimed chiefly at tax-dodgers 
and not at legitimate enterprises which 
have built up the surpluses required 
in the prudent conduct of their busi- 
ness. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau has recently made official state- 


ments which offer definite assurance on 
this point. The Internal Revenue Bu- 
reau has likewise indicated that it will 
give fair consideration to the needs of 
each corporation with respect to in- 
ventory requirements, additions to 
plant, necessary expansion in working 
capital, etc. 

Rather than base one’s hopes for 

larger dividends during the coming 
year, upon this single factor of tax 
legislation, which may never become 
compelling in the case of the majority 
of companies worthy of investment 
favor, reasoning in this matter will be 
on much safer and surer ground if it 
is supported by the time-honored evi- 
dence of earnings and financial stand- 
ing. 
The appended list is made up of com- 
panies which are in a position to in- 
crease dividends or pay extras. Whether 
they actually do so or not in the near 
future does not alter the fact that 
either earnings or financial position, or 
both, would permit them to enlarge 
their disbursement to shareholders, a 
condition in itself which lends consid- 
erable investment advantage to their 
shares. 








Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing 


(Continued from page 330) 








as it stands today—and a most striking 
contrast to earlier days when the mild 
panic of 1907 forced Westinghouse to 
be reorganized after it had been doing 
business for more than twenty years 
with varying success. 

The history of Westinghouse goes 
back more than half a century to the 
pioneering of George Westinghouse. 
Its long career is studded with out- 
standing achievements in research, in- 
cluding development of the alternating 
current system; the equipment used 
almost universally in the electrification 
of railroads; the steam turbine genera- 
tor; and the geared-turbine system of 
propulsion used on large modern ships. 
It is also a pioneer of radio, its famous. 
station KDKA, opened in Pittsburgh 
in 1920, having been the first in the 
world to broadcast on a daily schedule. 

Westinghouse research has never 
stopped. Sales may have dropped, fac- 
tories may have slowed down in tempo 
—but out in the main works at East 
Pittsburgh the research laboratory and 
the central engineering laboratory have 
continued to hum with activity. The 
routine work done here each year and 
the products involved would fill a good- 
sized volume, although it seldom breaks: 
into public notice unless it concerns 
some such attention-arresting novelty 
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as the “electric eye,” the “electric ear” 
or the “electrical robot.” 

A partial list of devices and devel- 
opments of the past two years alone 
would include air conditioning equip- 
ment; improved transformers; Diesel 
engines for transportation work; high 
speed motors for rayon spinning; 
electric air cleaners for asthma and hay- 
fever sufferers; the “ignitron,” a new 
mercury vapor device; supersensitive 
industrial gauges, meters, etc. 

Provisions for depreciation and obso- 
lescence has been conservative, amount- 
ing to more than $15,500,000 for the 
three years 1931-33. Included in op- 
erating cost are all known items relat- 
ing thereto, such as maintenance and 
development of products whether or 
not applicable to current sales billed. 

The company’s elected officers, the 
majority of long service, receive less 
than 1% of the total payroll. The 
management’s general policy, as out- 
lined by A. W. Robertson, chairman, 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. To furnish to stockholders and 
all others interested in the business as 
complete information as possible. 

2. To be open-minded in search 
for all the facts, without regard to per- 
sonalities or previous practices. 

3. To stimulate the members of the 
organization to function as though the 
company were their own property, by 
individual incentives to surpass reason- 
able standard performances. 

4. To use experts to assist in find- 
ing facts and to contribute outside 
points of view in drawing the correct 
conclusions from these facts. 

5. To recognize the supreme im- 
portance of employee welfare and loy- 
alty, and, therefore, to promote all 
reasonable plans for improvement of 
employee welfare. 

6. To realize that the most efh- 
cient organization is a live and growing 
one, in which some changes are con- 
tinuously being made. 

That is an excellent business plat- 
form. It is not surprising that its ap- 
plication over the years has packed an 
enormous amount of good will into the 
name Westinghouse and made that 
name synonymous with quality—qual- 
ity in several thousand products from 
waffle irons to washing machines, from 
the smallest motors to the 500,000- 
pound water gates of Boulder Dam. 

All of which means what as applied 
to the common stock, now selling 
around $36 per share? 

Well, there is no statistical answer— 
except this: namely, that there are very 
few fields of American business activity 
in which Westinghouse products are 
not represented and in which West- 
inghouse has no stake. Buying the 
stock today, one will pay $36 per share 
for a speculation in the recovery of the 
United States. 
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A Bond Boom in the Making 
(Continued from page 321) 








far as the Government is expected to 
go, at least within the near future. 

On the other hand, there are signs 
that the administration of the two Acts 
under the Securities and Exchange 
Commission is becoming less harsh and 
as a result a few new issues are timjdly 
being offered. But there still is room 
for plenty of improvement. If private 
capital is to start to flow freely again 
into industry, the S EC while not for- 
getting the investor they are there to 
protect, must realize that terrifically 
complicated financial statements are be- 
yond the understanding of 999 out of a 
1,000, are expensive to prepare, and 
that there is no reason why some reli- 
ance should not be put on the simple 
honesty of the issuer. In other words, 
a little less cut-and-dried legality and 
just a little more belief in the essential 
straight-forwardness of most human be- 
ings would help matters a great deal. 

Another thing: where is the valid 
excuse for rendering “‘split’’ decisions? 
The other day, in giving its approval to 
a $10,000,000 Northern States Power 
issue, the Commission made public that 
the vote of approval had been a three- 
two vote. Thereupon, in the very same 
papers that carried half-page adver- 
tisements of the bonds, there appeared 
a long news account of why the two 
dissenters, Commissioners Pecora and 
Healy, thought that the company’s 
stated earnings in recent years should 
have been lower. Imagine the reaction 
of a man who was contemplating the 
purchase of these. Northern States 
Power bonds when he read this. The 
Commission’s was an absurd perform- 
ance. When a company asks registra- 
tion approval of some security the final 
decision should be rendered in a regu- 
lar formula either that “the majority 
of the Commission does, or does not, 
approve this issue.” 

Nevertheless, the Commission is mak- 
ing registration somewhat easier. Wit- 
ness, the final decision to list those 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit bonds 
over which there was so much con- 
troversy and which were only listed 
because the cost to the company of pre- 
paring the necessary statements was 
much reduced. Joseph P. Kennedy, 
chairman of the S E C, announced the 
other day that the Commission would 
have ready early in the new year a 
revised form of registration under the 
Securities Act of 1933 and that: “we 
have pledged ourselves to try and make 
it less cumbersome and less expensive.” 

This, of course, is a sign of real pro- 
gress. There is, however, no danger 
that regulation in the near future will 


be so relaxed as to cause such a flood of 
new issues that the absorptive powers 
of the present security markets will be 
taxed. In other words, the pressure of 
money seeking investment will be great- 
er for some time at least than the ca- 
pacity of new flotations to relieve it, 
This, coupled with the previously ex- 
pressed opinion as to the Government's 
probable attitude towards the currency 
appears to point very clearly towards 
yet easier money and yet higher bond 
prices. 

It must not be thought that the con- 
dition towards which we appear to be 
headed is something unprecedented in 
history for such is not the case. A 
glance at the chart which accompanies 
this article will show that British Con- 
sols at one time sold to yield less than 
2Y per cent, while there were many 
years in which the yield was less than 
3 per cent. Today, long-term United 
States Government bonds sell to yield 
just under 3 per cent. Before it sold 
on a basis comparable with the British 
Consols around 1897, a 3 per cent 
United States Government bond now 
selling at par would have to rise almost 
to 120. To reason from this that our 
boom in bonds possibly may be hardly 
underway, while admittedly empirical, 
nevertheless is not entirely invalid when 
added to the other factors in our situa- 
tion—glut of money, huge gold stocks, 
and fundamental strength of our poli- 
tical and trade position in the world. 





With Our Readers 
(Continued from page 301) 








Would not higher costs stimulate use 
of labor-saving devices, also resulting 
in fewer jobs? Would it not also 
produce a decline in taxable income and 
tax revenues? 

Probably there are many more angles 
to be considered, but those cited are 
enough to show the advisability of tak- 
ing a very good look before we under- 
take an extremely long leap. Will our 
leaders give us really convincing 
answers, or the usual catch phrases 
before embarking us on such a course? 
—R. D., Parkersburg, W. Va. 


This problem may involve more 
questions than you ask—but not MANY 
more. Within the space limitations of 
this department we can not answer 
even a small percentage of your quer’ 
ies. Certainly they are pertinent—so 
much so that it occurs to the editor of 
this department that it might be a good 
idea to pass the matter along to the 
staff with the notation: “Interesting 
questions on important issue; might 
make good article.”—Ep. 
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Attractive Speculations in 
Preferreds 


(Continued from page 333) 








lower overhead costs and other operat- 
ing items which has been imposed upon 
general business by increased labor and 
material costs. Moreover, the com- 
pany’s business should eventually pro- 
fit through the large potential replace- 
ment demand which has accrued dur- 
ing the past several years, to say nothing 
of the sales possibilities which attach 
to many of the new and improved 
labor-savings devices which have been 
developed. 

Quoted at 65, the company’s first 
preferred shares, carrying accumulated 
dividends now totalling $21 a share, 
combine speculative inducements with 
the promise of a liberal yield for any- 
one in a position to forego an immediate 
return On a portion of their funds. 


Shell Union Oil Corp. 


One of the most salient features in 
connection with the Shell Union Oil 
Corp., is the remarkable strides which 
the company has made in reducing its 
corporate indebtedness. Of the $127,- 
000,000 funded debt incurred in financ- 
ing the company’s boom-time expan- 
sion, $46,000,000 has been eliminated 
since 1930 and late in 1934 a $26,000,- 
000 issue of 5% debentures was called 
for payment. Naturally the position of 
the 54% preferred stock has been 
strengthened accordingly. On January 
2, 1935, dividend arrears on the pre- 
ferred amounted to $19.25 a share and 
the company’s balance sheet issued for 
1933 disclosed 400,000 shares of the 
stock to be outstanding. Early in 1934, 
however, stockholders authorized the 
company to acquire the preferred stock 
in the open market for retirement so 
that it is probable that the amount out- 
standing has been reduced during the 
past year. Moreover, and so long as 
earnings are not sufficient to fully meet 
dividend requirements, the management 
will doubtless continue to pursue the 
policy of buying in the shares and 
effecting a corresponding reduction in 
their obligation, in so far as the aggre- 
gate amount of back dividends is con- 
cerned. At the same time this policy 
night also tend to hasten the time 
when dividends can be resumed, con- 
tingent, of course, upon the extremely 
variable conditions in the oil industry. 
Reflecting the more stable price struc- 
ture during 1934, the company showed 
a profit for the first nine months equal 
to $1.37 a share on the preferred stock, 
as against a loss of more than $9,500,- 
000 in the same months of 1933. Prior 
to the depression, normal earnings of 





the company were sufficient to meet 
dividends on the preferred stock many 
times over. 

Quoted at 69, the shares are selling 
about 20 points below their 1934 high, 
whereas, if one omits consideration of 
the uncertainty in so far as the im- 
mediate future of the oil industry is 
concerned, their position corporate- 
wise has actually become steadily better. 
Unless, however, the oil industry again 
returns to state bordering on chaos, the 
chances of further improvement in the 
company’s earnings and finances seem 
sufficiently probable to place the shares 
in an interesting speculative position. 








Steel, Today and Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 325) 








$9,827,000. Bethlehem, operating at 
38.7% in the first quarter, reported a 
deficit of $902,000; with 51.8% oper- 
ations in the second quarter its profit 
was $3,441,000, or practically double 
preferred dividend requirements, while 
it suffered a loss of $2,400,000 in the 
third quarter running at 22.8% 

Inland Steel, with estimated opera- 
tion of 56% in the first quarter earned 
$1,104,000. In the second quarter 
operations advanced to 70% or better 
and profits to $2,129,000, while with 
an operating rate vaguely estimated at 
between 30% and 40% in the three 
months to September it showed a defi- 
cit of $53,000. 

Being able to “break even” at so 
astonishingly low an operating rate it 
is reasonable to assume that large 
earnings are in prospect when business 
conditions justify the full employment 
of mill capacity. 

With the major heavy steel com- 
panies all showing apparent ability to 
earn profits at somewhat the same rate 
of operations it seems invidious to se- 
lect one for possible prior recovery. 
Yet Bethlehem, at present, looks like 
the most attractive of the group; this 
because of its excellent management, 
the strategic location of its plants and 
the potentialities contained in its ship- 
building plants in the event of an in- 
creased navy building program. 

Taking into consideration all factors 
in the situation from the standpoint of 
the investor or speculator develop- 
ments in the steel industry so far have 
not been sufficient to warrant great 
enthusiasm regarding the securities of 
the steel companies. This despite the 
fact that the average operating rate 
has nearly doubled since early Septem- 
ber. But they contain potentialities 
which makes it impossible to ignore 
them in any buying program based on 
the hope of business betterment. 
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FOR $6 A DAY 


Trans-Atlantic steamers sailing every other Friday. 


Excellent cuisine, deck sports, swimming pool, 
sun bathing, sight-seeing tours. 


CARIBBEAN 
WESTINDIES 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CRUISES 


25 DAYS $150 UP—I5 PORTS 


St. Thomas, St. Martin, St. Croix, St. Kitts, 
Antigua, Guadeloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, St. Vincent, Barbados, Trinidad, Para- 
maribo, Demerara, Grenada. 


See your travel agent or write direct to 


AMERICAN CARIBBEAN LINE 
Dept. (W. S.) 


Moore & McCormack Co., Inc., Gen. Pass. Agts. 
5 Bway, N. Y. C. Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
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The pieces of literature listed below have 
been prepared with the utmost care by busi- 
ness houses advertising in this issue. Fmd 
will be sent free upon request, direct from 
the issuing houses, Please ask for them by 
number, We urge our readers to take full 
advantage of this service. Address Keep 
Posted Department, The Magazine of By 
Street, 90 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





‘‘ODD LOT TRADING’’ 
John Muir & Co., members New York 
Stock Exchange, are distributing their 
booklet to investors. (225) A 


‘*‘TRADING METHODS’’ 
This handbook issued by Chisholm & 
Chapman, contains much helpful informa- 
tion for traders. A copy together with 
their Market Letter will be mailed upon 
request. (785) k 
ELECTRIC BOND AND SHARE CoO. 
Full information or reports on companies 
identified with Electric Bond & Share 
Co., furnished upon request. (898) 


MARGIN REQUIREMENTS, COMMIS- 
SION CHARGES 
Springs & Co., have prepared a folder 
explaining margin requirements, commis- 
sion charges and trading units. Copies 
gladly sent investors and traders. (939) 


INVESTMENT PROFIT INSURANCE 
The most logical form of investment 
profit insurance is represented by the 
personal and continuous counsel rendered |, 
by the Investment Management Service. | 
Write for full information. No obliga- 
tion. (861) 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 
The Investment and Business Forecast, 
a security advisory service, conducted by 
The Magazine of Wall Street, definitely 
counsels subscribers what securities to 
buy or sell short and when to close out 
or cover. (783) q 
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Can We Side-Step Inflation? 
(Continued from page 317) 








from the Government for such accom- 
modation. In the last resort central 
banks always yield to Government. 
This $3,000,000,000 could and would 
be used to meet governmental expendi- 
tures and would thus be forced into 
circulation, regardless of the needs of 
business for cash. There is nothing 
to prevent Congress extending this 
authority; and, as under it the gold 
reserve requirement is suspended, it 
would appear that we could have 
forced inflation of the currency with 
no limit except that of Congress to 
appropriate and the executive to spend, 
together with the physical limitations 
imposed by the capacity of engraving 
operations. We could have this en- 
forced inflation of the medium of ex- 
change without issuing a single trea- 
sury note, or greenback. It would, 
however, amount to the same thing in 
effect, because the Government would 
be spending money manufactured for 
the purpose. 

Controlled credit is the sheerest non- 
sense in a country governed by pub- 
lic opinion. Give the public the first 
sweet taste of cheap money and it is 
certain to devour the whole carcass 
of inflation. Public opinion has been 
so corrupted on monetary and fiscal 
matters that it is ripe for a debauch. 
As I write this the farmerite inflation- 
ists are proclaiming a program of three 
billions of dollars of money resting 
only on the good repute of the United 
States, which tomorrow may be only 
a jest. 

Indeed, the same Thomas amend- 
ment provides an alternative of bank 
note issues, in case the Banks will not 
“come through”, or if still more money 
is needed after their acquiescence, to 
issue $3,000,000,000 of Treasury notes 
and to use that money to meet gov- 
ernmental debts or retire bonds or other 
obligations. 

I am inclined to think that if we 
come to forced inflation of the volume 
of money it will be through the com- 
pulsory. purchase of bonds by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, and be in the 
form of Federal Reserve issues. 


No Inflation Initiated by Banks 


There is not the slightest danger of 
inflation of the currency through any 
initiative by the Federal Reserve. It 
cannot itself put out any new money 
except in the form of loans to member 
banks except for a minor recent modi- 
fication of its authority. The member 
banks do not borrow from the Reserve 
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Banks for the purpose of giving money 
away; there must be a business demand 
for expanded loans. But even if there 
were such a demand it would not 
necessitate an increase of the nation’s 
cash. We have more cash in circula- 
tion now than when we- had twice as 
great a volume of business as at pres- 
ent. As a nation, we do business with 
bank checks rather than with cash. 
Even if we printed billions of lawful 
money and paid it out, it would soon 
be in the banks and in their reserves. 
Money in the hands of the people 
would not permanently much increase, 
and it would not be any easier for the 
people to get it than is now the case 
unless and until the public became 
frightened and panicly fled from 
money into property. 


Bank Credit Inflation 


But while actual money would not 
be kicking around the streets as it was 
in Germany and little more would be 
daily used than at present — perhaps 
less — the possibilities of a wild infla- 
tion of business activity would be even 
greater here than in countries which 
use cash in preference to bank checks. 
When_ business — speculation — runs 
wild, it is the rule that the banks also 
run wild. With vast accretions of 
new money, resting finally in their re- 
serves, the banks could respond grand- 
ly to a hothouse demand for credit. 
It is commonly calculated that bank 
loans can be as much as ten times their 
reserves. If the psychology of busi- 
ness and the banks should become 
hysterical an increase of even three 
billions in the circulating medium 
might mean an expansion of $30,000,- 
000,000 in loans. 


Can We Avoid Inflation? 


Now as to the outlook for forced in- 
flation, I think we are definitely headed 
in that direction unless our present 
fiscal policies are radically deflated. I 
think that already we are at the point 
where the Government dare not and 
cannot issue long-term bonds, and the 
time will soon come at the present rate 
of piling up the public debt when the 
banks will no longer buy short-term 
U. S. paper. When that moment ar- 
rives there will be nothing for the Gov- 
ernment to do but synthesize money in 
one way or another. Once the process 
of making fiat money starts it is per- 
petual motion. As money becomes far 
greater in volume than ease of trade 
requires and cheaper and cheaper in 
terms of goods and services, govern- 
ment expenditures necessarily mount so 
rapidly that more money must be 
created; and then, as money still fur- 
ther cheapens, still more. 

The same is true of private budgets. 


When inflation of the currency “takes” 
-—by which people mean that money 
depreciates rapidly in purchasing pow- 
er and loses its dependability as a com- 
mon denominator of values—it is quite 
impossible for the common man to ac- 
quire purchasing power as fast as he 
applies it. 


Inflation of Cash Might Mean Business 
Deflation 


Under our system of deposit or bank 
check money it is quite possible, how- 
ever, that a vast physical expansion of 
formal money may operate to restrict 
the former. The banks and the busi- 
ness community may experience fright 
instead of recklessness; enterprise may 
languish and loans may be restricted 
even further than now, which would 
mean less effective money. The coun- 
try would go through another defla- 
tion wringer, accompanied by further 
liquidation, shrinkage of values of all 
sorts, and fear paralysis. In that 
event a surfeit of cash would mean a 
famine of effective money. 

Either way, the nation would ex- 
perience a shock from which it would 
take many years to recover and might 
be accompanied by disastrous social 
disorder. 

It is not too late to avert a catas- 
trophe. The President can avert it by 
a rightabout face in his recovery and 
relief policies. Indeed, in my opinion, 
the shortest and quickest route to pros- 
perity and full employment is a rigidly- 
balanced budget. 








Gambling With Nature 
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Today truckmen are hauling coal and 
trading it for corn, and delivering the 
corn in exchange for more coal. 

Much is made of the December 1 
farm price estimates showing farm crop 
value up by some $668,361,000. It is, 
of course, plain that the increase in 
purchasing power lies with those far- 
mers fortunate enough to have had 
some part of a crop, and as to farm 
income as a whole it should be charged 
with the outlay made by farmers for 
feed, as in Kansas where corn brings 
10 to 20 cents per bushel more than 
wheat, and sells well above one dollar. 


The farm value of all crops as of 
December 1 and as calculated by the 
Department of Agriculture was $4,782- 
626,000, the highest in four years, 
$668,361,000 above last year and 
$1,900,431,000 above 1932. This in- 
crease in farm purchasing power is due 
to an average increase of 42% in price 
over the like figure last year. It does 
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not bespeak plenty, for it is the result 
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continue to gamble and the stakes are 
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Business Enters New Year 
on the Upgrade 
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not be relieved in the opinion of this 
writer until the meddlesome hand of 
the Washington Government is with- 
drawn from the local affairs of the 
people. No new enterprises are being 
started, no old ones are being expanded 
and it is not expected that any whole- 
some thrift in local enterprise will 
take place until the Washington Gov- 
ernment has removed its restraining 
fetters.” For the state as a whole, rains 
which have brightened the range and 
agricultural outlook are nicely offset 
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by the continuance of unsatisfactory 
conditions in the oil industry. 
Throughout the mountain states, busi- 
ness generally has quite definitely im- 
proved, although it is still far from 
normal. The improvement may be at- 
tributed partly to relief distributions, 
partly to better prices for agricultural 
commodities, and partly to Govern- 
ment monetary policies that have 
caused a great revival in gold and 
silver mining. A Colorado banker and 
lawyer says: “Our iron and coal in- 
dustries have gained, deposits are 
building up in the banks, but bankers 
have been so cowed by the absurd 
requirements of bank examiners that 
they are doing little but run safe 
deposit boxes . . . we have recovered 
hope, but we have not yet gained con- 
fidence in the future. The latter may 
come with a rush in 1935, but our 


substantial people are still afraid that 
New Deal policies, to which we owe 
much, may turn into destructive agen- 
cies.” He goes on to make the point 
that despite the improvement the vol- 
ume of business is still pitifully small 
compared with years gone by. 

Dozens of reports from the mountain 
states, varying only in expression, lead 
one to believe that so far as it is pos- 
sible to sum up conditions in so large 
an area, the report from Colorado is 
representative of the whole area. 

Turning now to the Pacific North- 
west, we find that business here is 
about as good as anywhere in the 
country. Seattle reports employment 
conditions 15 to 20 per cent better than 
a year ago; production in consumer 
industries 25 to 35 per cent better than 
a year ago; and finally a moderate bet- 
terment in heavy industries. Spokane 
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reports a similar increase in employ- 
ment, a somewhat less impressive gain 
in consumer industries, but a much 
larger gain in heavy industries. In 
connection with the latter it is said: 
“The increase in lumber over last year 
is only about 20 per cent, but in other 
heavy industries, such as cement, clay 
and iron works, the increase will run 
80 per cent to 85 per cent over last 
year. This is indeed a gratifying 
showing for the state of Washington. 

Moreover, the improvement carries 
into Oregon. In the Portland district 
there has been improvement in every 
division of trade and industry. In this 
whole territory, lumber is, of course, 
the most important business and the 
year just passed has been sufficiently 
satisfactory for the industry to re-com- 
mence making capital investments in 
new equipment and the modernization 
of old. 

Moving southward to California, we 
find conditions, although there has been 
substantial improvement, less impres- 
sive than those further north. This 
state has been hampered more than 
most by an unemployment problem and 
some of the political steps taken to 
relieve it have not helped matters at 
all. This year was one of insufficient 
rainfall for the state as a whole and 
both crops and livestock suffered. For- 
tunately, fall rains appear to have 
remedied this condition. Oil is par- 
ticularly important to California and 
here the situation continues unsatis- 
factory and will likely remain so until 
such time as the government discov- 
ers a really effective method of curbing 
cut-throat tactics. The high price of 
precious metals has had a certain bene- 
ficial effect. 

To sum up, it will be clear from 
what has been said of sectional condi- 
tions that general business throughout 
the country has turned quite definitely 
upwards. Such a conclusion, of course, 
is borne out by such national indexes 
as carloadings, electric power output, 
check clearings outside New York and 
steel production. Yet, while the situa- 
tion undoubtedly is extremely gratify- 
ing superficially, it is dificult to im- 
prove on the statement made by the 
proprietor of a big department store 
in Ohio who said: “The trouble with 
business—good enough from day to 
day in recent months—is that it has 
no vision of the future. There is no 
forward buying and consequently little 
use for credit either in trade or indus- 
try. Nobody wants to make long- 
term commitments because they are 
fearful of changing monetary values, 
either from further devaluation, or 
disgrace of the dollar from artificial 
inflation. Situation will continue du- 
bious, although slowly improving, un- 
til confidence is restored in the Gov- 
ernment’s monetary and fiscal policies.” 


Business is better. The Government 
is largely responsible. Is it not pos- 
sible that the gain of unorthodoxy now 
might be firmly consolidated by a drift 
to more normal Government practices. 








As I See It 
(Continued from page 307) 








reduce the effectiveness of the simul- 
taneous program of priming the pump 
through government patronage of em- 
ployed labor. 

It is not a question on which one 
may take a dogmatic stand. The 
answer is not wholly one way or the 
other. Only wise administration will 
find the answer project by project, be- 
ing ever on guard to conserve employ- 
ment and independence while reducing 
unemployment and dependence. We 
must not forget that while 10 million 
are out of work and many more are de- 
pendent on relief, there are also the 
resources and economic independence 
of close to a hundred million people to 
be preserved. 








Investment Opportunities in 
Unexploited Companies 
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Union Tank Car Co. 


EVOID of mystery and those 
spectacular elements which fire 
the imagination of the specula- 

tor, Union Tank Car shares do not ap- 
pear to have attracted the market at- 
tention, or investment consideration, 
for that matter, which the company’s 
position and record would seem to 
deserve. 

The Union Tank Car Co., is the 
largest organization engaged in the 
leasing of tank cars, which for the 
most part are used in the transporta- 
tion of gasoline, fuel oils and lubricat- 
ing oils. These cars are leased to the 
various oil companies under agreements 
which permit it to benefit through the 
relatively stable consumption of oil 
products without, however, being sub- 
ject to the widely fluctuating earnings 
of the oil industry itself. Moreover, 
the company, while operating some 
39,000 tank cars, does not engage in 
their construction and confines itself 
to their operation and repair. These 
cars are operated under the company’s 
own name, rather than that of any 
particular oil company and this policy 
insures greater mobility and more efh- 
cient service. 


With the retirement last year of 
$3,900,000 equipment trust notes, all 
the company’s debt was eliminated and 
the 1,200,000 shares of capital stock 
now comprise the entire capitalization. 
Since 1929, when the shares earned the 
equivalent of $2.92 each, earnings re- 
ceded in each year until 1932 when 
net income was equal to only 84 cents 
a share. During this period, however, 
the decline in profits was gradual rather 
than precipitate and, with the benefit 
of the better conditions in 1933, recov- 
ered moderately to the equivalent of 
99 cents a share. Fortified with large 
liquid resources at the outset of the 
depression, the company has not been 
compelled to revise dividends to the 
full extent of the loss in earnings and 
the present rate of $1.20 annually com- 
pares with $1.60 paid in 1930. 

Finances have suffered no serious 
depletion as a result of this policy and 
on June 30, last, net quick assets 
amounted to nearly $9 a share. 

Add to this financial strength earn- 
ings, which in the first half of 1934 
were 67 cents a share, or 7 cents more 
than dividend requirements, and ample 
assurance is afforded as to the com- 
pany’s ability to maintain the present 
rate of dividend payments. For the 
full 1934 year, profits should be at 
least $1.25 a share on the stock. In 
recognition of these favorable factors, 
the shares have recently sold at new 
highs for the recovery trend. At 25, 
however, they still return a yield of 
5%, strongly backed by tangible assets 
and earnings. While further price 
appreciation is likely to be gradual 
rather than marked, over a period of 
time it is likely to be sufficient to fully 
meet the demands of the conservative 
investor. 





The Market Outlook for 1935 
(Continued from page 309) 








If not—then it is to be doubted that 
we are on our way anywhere in par’ 
ticular, though the market probably 
will rally somewhat further over the 
near term and though present indica- 
tions suggest an improving business 
trend into the spring. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
market is usually several months in ad- 
vance of the business trend. The com- 
posite opinion of the 1935 outlook that 
it expresses during the next two or 
three months will very likely give us a 
reasonably good forecast of whether 
this year will prove an economic land: 
mark or just another year of uncer’ 
taintly, instability, deferred hope. 

We hope it will be the former, but 
Washington—and not Wall Street— 
holds the answer. 
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«PROFITABLE 
GRAIN 
TRADING” 
by 
Ralph M. Ainsworth 
Author and Financial 
Counsellor 
e 
A Clear Presentation 
of the Fundamental 
Principles of Successful 
Commodity Speculation 


Edition of 1934 
252 pages 








A Most Authoritative 
Work on 
LABOR, 
INDUSTRY 
AND 
GOVERNMENT 
by 
Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American 
Federation of Labor; 
President, Union 
Labor Life Insurance Co. 


Just Published 
350 pages 








SECURITY 
ANALYSIS 


by 
Benjamin Graham 
Investment Fund 
Manager 
and 
David L. Dedd 
Assistant Professor of 
Finance, Columbia 
University. 
Published 1934 
725 pages 
Charts, Tables 





Successful Speculating in Grains... . 


Expressing the conviction that “commodity trading, if properly 
handled, can change the station of the individual of moderate income 
to one of financial independence”—Robert M. Ainsworth presents an 
informative treatment of the principles of successful commodity spec- 
ulation. “Profitable Grain Trading” begins with a discussion of the 
futures market, trading rules, seasonal trends and terminology, and 
develops its subject in a stimulating manner. An easy-reading style is 
employed with frequent citations from the author’s experience, tables, 
maps and a series of 38 price range charts. 


Among the topics covered are scale buying, short swing trading, 
statistical charts, the study of spreads, forecasting past markets, market 
action following short crops, trading in cotton, a study of major de 
clines, applying the popular 2c stop and statistical sources. Anyone 
interested in commodity trading should find this volume a valuable 
and useful addition to his market information. 


Let us help you build up your library in 1935! 


The Labor Movement in America... . 


Perhaps the most authoritative work on labor, industry and govern- 
ment of the past twenty years has been presented in forceful, under- 
standable language by Matthew Woll, Vice-President of the American 
Federation of Labor and President of the Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company. His book is entitled “Labor, Industry and Government.” 


The author generally has been recognized as the most intimate asso- 
ciate of the late Samuel Gompers up to the time of his death; and, 
because of Mr. Woll’s unusual access to sources, his experience and his 
equipment, no one is better qualified to speak for labor. 


The history, policies and principles of the American labor movement 
are interestingly developed. But the author goes even further. He 
graphically reveals inside phases in his discussions upon labor’s right 
to strike, theories of wages and hours and many other questions re- 
garded as highly controversial. All these are woven into a well pre- 
sented philosophy—making the work requisite reading for every pro- 
gressive citizen of the United States who must keep up his background 
on salient problems. 


We can supply books on any topic! 


Appraising Securities... . 


In the six months since its publication, “Security Analysis” has won 
widespread acceptance as an authoritative treatment of those factors 
which must be weighed in determining the investment and speculative 
merit of a stock or bond. This book includes a critical examination 
of investment theories, laying primary emphasis on present-day con- 
ditions and the significance of recent events. In a concise manner it 
endeavors to provide the investor with definite material he can use in 
reaching a sound decision. 


Especially important is an intensive survey of income-account and 
balance-sheet analysis—with particular stress on the detection of abnor- 
malities which might easily be overlooked. The role of arbitrarily 
determined items and the influence of technical elements upon the 
appraisal of reported earnings are also treated. More than 100 actual 
examples are used to illustrate the various points. You will find 
“Security Analysis” a practical market instrument for the selection of 
securities and the establishment of tests of safety and attractiveness. 
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1. World Economic 
Survey 


Just Published by 

The League of Na 

tions. 

348 pages .... $1.50 
2. Future Trading Upon 

Organized Commod- 

ity Markets 


By G. W. Hoffman 

Published 1932 

482 pages .... $5.90 

Inevitable World 

Recovery 

By Harold Fisher 

Published 1935 

253 pages .... $2.00 

4. The Revenue Act of 
1934 


As It Affects Secur- 
ity Transaction 

By Julius Sinker, 
CPA. 


- 


Just Released 
30 pages ..... $1.00 


%&. Stable Money 


By Professor Irving 
Fisher 


Published 1934 
442 pages .... $3.50 
Successful Specula- 
tion in Common 
Stocks 
By William Law 
Revised 1934 
396 pages .... $3.50 
7. The British Way to 

Recovery 

By Herbert Heaton 

Published 1934 

178 pages .... $2.00 
8. Petroleum Royalty 

Handbook 

By Leven and John- 

son 

Published 1934 

64 pages ...... $.50 
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The weeks and months just 
ahead will see many far-reach- 
ing developments. 


Timeliness will be the primary 
essential for successful invest- 
ing during this period. 


A clear understanding of 
trends can be of real value to 
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Sirs: 

J am not a widower or an orphan; 
and I don’t own so much as a single 
share of any utility stock. My interest 
in the current Battle of the Century 
between the politicians and the utilities 
is that of a more or less innocent by- 
sander. I’m afraid we Americans lack 
asense of humor. Surely there was 
never a2 more grotesque joke than this 
promise of politicians to save the public 
vast sums On its electricity bills—and 
the joke is on us. What I am getting 
at is this: You see, circumstances re- 
cently compelled me and the wife to 
st down and survey our family budget 
in detail with a view to pruning same. 
When we got down to taxes I esti- 
mated them at about $400 a year. 

A few minutes later we came to the 
utility services. “Electric bill,” I read 
of, “$55 a year; but the politicians say 
they are going to cut that in half.” 

“Good gracious!” said the wife. 
“Why don’t they cut taxes in half and 
forget about the light bill?” 

Isn't that like a woman! They take 
everything in a small personal way and 
simply don’t understand these broad is- 
sues of national policy.—R. L. J., Troy, 
N.Y. 


Be patient with the little woman. 
Many of our present “broad issues of 
national policy” are indeed confusing. 
Sometimes we don’t see the point 
either! —Ep. 


Sirs: 

We have had more than a year of 
NRA, PWA and direct relief, all 
of which have helped conditions only 
temporarily and acted as a stimulant to 
the depression. This depression in the 
United States is like a disease to the 
human body, and a stimulant will not 
cure it. What we must do is cure the 
cause of the disease. We can do this 
by making it compulsory for the manu- 
facturing industries to increase labor 
and put men back to work for a pe- 
tiod of one year, with the agreement 
that they will go out and buy as soon 
& possible things which they have done 
Without for five years. Local banks 
should advance the necessary money at 
4 per cent and be permitted to redis- 
count the notes of borrowing compa- 
mies with the Reconstruction Finance 








Corporation at 3 per cent. Every dol- 
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With Our Readers 


many times. So it is very easy to visu- 
alize what it will mean all over the 
United States to put manufacturers 
back to work.—O. M., San Antonio, 
Texas. 


Pardon us for pointing out that your 
depression-relief plan is not new. The 
NRA holds the original patent on this 
basic idea, a patent expiring next June, 
and—we hope—permanently. What 
you fail to realize is that manufacturing 
workers, even when all are employed, 
constitute a minority of the population. 
The majority of us are white collar 
workers, farmers, professional men, 
government employees, retired persons, 
etc. NRA was a practical test of the 
theory underlying your plan. It broke 
down because consumers could not pay 
the freight —Eb. 


Sirs: 

This year the year-end predictors 
seem to be unusually vague in their 
predictions except that most agree food 
prices are going much higher. Isn’t 
it about time we called a halt on this 
price-raising business and do a little 
price lowering? Suppose the farmers 
do benefit, of what total advantage is it 
to the country when the difference has 
to come out of the pockets of every- 
body else? It seems to me this coun- 
try has gone goofy on the subject of 
price. Production is the only thing 
that can make prosperity, and the lower 
the general price level the better off we 
all will be—provided price relationships 
are reasonable. Today a good many 
products are not far from 1929 prices, 
and wherever you find a thing priced 
close to the 1929 price you will very 
likely find the manufacturer is doing 
little or no business. I suggest we abol- 
ish the AA A andthe NRA. If the 
Government will leave farm prices 
where they are and make manufactur- 
ers lower their prices in line with the 
present low national income that in- 
come will soon begin to pick up.—I. 


D. M., Macon, Ga. 


Your thinking, sir, is academically 
sound, but wishful. Managing price 
relationships is a task of almost in- 
superable difficulty. It is hard enough 
in a completely authoritarian state, 
such as Germany or Russia. It is im- 
possible in a democracy. Our Govern- 
ment can never act with objective wis- 






dom. Its autocratic powers are limited 
and its chief effort at all times is mere- 
ly to please a majority of voters. In 
time healthy competition tends to iron 
out disparities in finished goods. Un- 
fortunately, New Deal policies thus far 
have tended to preserve some of the 
worst disparities, in the workings of 
NRA and PWA. We hope this 
year will see at least a backing away 
from such policies—Eb. 


Sirs: 

For months I have been reading in 
the columns of THE MAGAZINE OF 
WALL STREET about a proposed organ- 
ization of all security owners in the 
country. But no action seems to be 
taken. Now that an even more radical 
Congress is in session, now that Minne- 
sota’s Olsen has stated that he delib- 
erately plans to smash private business 
—aided and abetted by such _ hare- 
brained but seemingly influential crack- 
pots as Huey Long, Bilbo and the La 
Follettes—isn’t it time we do something 
about it? Now—not tomorrow or next 
day! I stand ready to do all in power 
to help in my community. What is 
being done?—R. K. E., El Paso, Texas. 


We have done our best and will con- 
tinue to do so, but such a movement re- 
quires active, full-time leadership; lead- 
ership politically influential and with 
strong financial backing. It has not— 
we regret to say—been forthcoming. 
For obvious reasons, it can not come 
from Wall Street. This publication 
stands ready to co-operate to the fullest. 
It can not do the whole job while its 
primary function is the specific one of 
serving the interests of its own read- 
ers.—ED. 


Sirs: 

Verily the times are askew! What 
has come over us in the United States 
to send us chasing after the rainbow? 
I suppose Roosevelt is partly to blame 
for encouraging people to depend more 
and more on the Federal Government, 
but I see a groping restlessness over 
much of the world. They are chasing 
rainbows also in Russia, Germany, Italy 
and Japan. I am moved to these dis- 
quieting thoughts when I read that 
25,000,000 people are agitating for the 

(Please turn to page 415) 
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To invest successfully in 1935 you must act on facts. Earnig 
financial positions, and actual prospects will be more import 
then than at any time in recent years. To give you all the f 
about the various industries and the situation of each individ 
company as well as an analysis of its economic and business ¢ 
look— 


THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREE 


Offers Its Thirteenth Annual 


MANUA 


A Year Book of Financial, Industrial, Security and Economic F 


A most complete and helpful Manual prepared in a unique style, ff 
saves you time and yet gives you complete information on every @ 
portant industry and security. 


Facts, Graphs and Statistics that 
will help you make your 1935 
Business and Investment Plans. 





Yearly Magazine Subscribers Can Get This Volume Free j 





UR 1935 Manual to be published on March 9, 1935, gives you a comple 
€ statistical record for the past three years of all the leading companies 


every important industry, in addition to high, low and last prices for 193 
The clarity and simplicity with which we present all data and interpretiy 
and comment will give you a clear and accurate picture,—not only of the positid 
infertivative of the individual corporation,—but of the industry of which it is a compon 
P part. This material will enable you to map out your investment course d 
& 1935. It will tell you which securities to discard and which to hold,—and ¢ 
able you to build a sound investment foundation. : 





Factual 


The financial position of all leading companies showing the ratio of assets to liabilities, the net working capital, fur 
debt, whether interest and fixed charges are being earned and by what margin, etc., will be included. This is a 
valuable feature in view of prevailing conditions. Among other important features are: 


MARKETS... 


Analysis of the Stock Market for 1934 with 1935 Out- 
look. By the Industrial and Security Experts of The 
Magazine of Wall Street. 
——Comparison of earnings of all leading companies for sev- 
eral years past. 

New Stock Listings. 

Stock Market Prices 1933-1934. 

Over-the-Counter Prices. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND BUSINESS... 
Analysis of the Business Situation from the stand- 
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Money and Finance. 
——Commodities—Including Graphs Indicating Price Trend. 
Record of Production of Leading Commodities and New 
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New Industries. 
——Important Issues in New Foreign Financing. 


SECURITIES ... 


——Curb Market Prices. 


BONDS... 


Bond Market Prices for 1934. 
——aAnalysis of Bond Market for 1934. 
Bond Financing. 
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—Curb Bonds. 
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Illustrated with Charts and Tables. 
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One hundred tables and charts illustrating basic conditions in important industries and fully detailed tables giving le 
ing companies’ earnings, financial position, etc., over a period of years. Practically every company of importance whe 
listed or unlisted is included. The data gives the investor a complete record of the growth or decline of practically e 
leading corporation, which will enable him to determine the real trend of the company’s affairs. 
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